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A FREE CITY AND A WORLD IN CHAINS: being an 
interpretative study of Geneva and the League of Nations :* 
by Victor Branford. 


I. 

Ler a preliminary note define the standpoint from which this inter- 
pretative study sets out, and indicate its criteria of evaluation. A 
sociological study may presumably claim to be interpretative, when 
it exhibits contemporary movements and current affairs in the duplex 
light of historic antecedents and social aspirations. The aim of 
sociological analysis is to make explicit in conscious intention some ideal 
or vision of life presumed to be implicit in the practical endeavours 
of communal purpose. To crowd the most and the best of the past 
into the present, and so advance into the future equipped for life at 
the full—that, as the sociologist assumes, is the purpose to which we 
are moved by an overmastering impulse. This process of life-fulfil- 
ment, at once individual and social, is what the founder of sociology 
selected and acclaimed as the topic of the new science he called into 
being. He proposed, as a technical term for this humanising process, 
the word Filiation. Hence there emerges the special problem of 
sociology. It is to work out, in the detached and objective way of 
science, a systematic filiation of Past, Present and Possible, first for 
Western civilisation ; and thereafter, as oriental cultures participate 
in the quest, to shape a cultural synthesis truly catholic. Sociology 
will doubtless show an accelerating rate of advance towards scientific 
order, range, precision, verifiability, in measure that we substitute, for 
discursive essays and methodological discussions, well-planned studies 
directly observational, yet also interpretative in the definite sense 
demanded by the relevant tradition. 

A stupy of the League of Nations and Geneva, its civic host, peculiarly 
invites attention to our dominant social heritages, and their modes 
of filiation. These heritages of racial experience and hope are embodied 
in two sovran dreams. One is the Roman dream of Order under a 
Centralised Power. That dream was approximately realised for a 
*IN continuity and supplement to previous articles on the League of Nations in the 

SocioLocicaL Review. 
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glorious moment under the Empire of the Antonines, with consequent 
glamour of enchantment throughout subsequent history. The other 
is that Hellenic dream, which, in finest definition, appeared as an ideal 
of the Good Life in a Free City. With the coming of Christianity, 
the Roman dream bifurcated into two contentious halves—a Temporal 
Power and a Spiritual. The latter became organised as the Papacy ; 
heirship to the former was disputed for centuries by old Germany, 
Austria and Spain. To their polemic succeeded the internecine strife 
of Great Powers, concealing, each of them, the vestments of Roman 
Imperialism under a nationalist cloak. Who can doubt that, in our 
modern welter of nationalist ambitions, temporal anarchisms, spiritual 
confusions, it was some stirring memory of the old Hellenic drea:n of 
the Good Life in a Free City that directed the Great Powers to Geneva ! 


Wiru each political form of social heritage there goes its own charac- 
teristic mode of filiation. The imperial vision of perfection aims at 
life-fulfilment in one way, and the civic vision in another. But they 
have this in common—the inspiring ideal of each is faith in a realised 
unison of past, present and future. Now the sociologist is conceined 
even more with what is common to our occidental heritages than with 
that which differentiates them. He takes note of a common measure 
running through that sequence of formative movements which con- 
stitutes the modern era. He conceives the Classical Renaissance, 
the Protestant Reformation, and the Great Revolution (as French 
historians call the upheaval of 1789) to be stages on the way to a 
definite attainment. This historic triad is interpretable as a con- 
vuisive intermittent striving of occidental man, become conscious of 
his heritage, to enter into its possession. In widening circles from the 
Gentleman of the Classical Renaissance, through the Burgher of the 
Protestant Reformation, there has descended, somewhat unwittingly, 
to the common man of the people, the Revolutionary aspiration, vague 
yet resolute, to achieve life-fulfilment in the here and now. Accept 
this, the more or less customary and commonsense reading of the 
modern era as a turbulent movement towards Aristo-democracy, and 
certain conclusions follow as to sociological analysis. It follows that 
every characteristic institution and association of recert and current 
times has to be interpreted in terms of the three progressive R’s 
(Renaissance, Reformation, Revolution). It follows also that for any 
realisable visioning of life at the full in all classes, there has to be 
sought and found a working readjustment of those material and moral 
interests, which, in words of historic clearness, may be called temporal 
and spiritual powers. To handle this complex issue we need a pro- 
visional simplification. Take it to be first the revealing of what is 
good in the Roman dream of Order and Dignity, what is true and 
beautiful in the Hellenic dream of Freedom and Initiative ; and next 
the integrating and modernising of these two human revelations. 
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STARTING from these premises, the following sketch aims at presenting 
an outline picture of the League, (a) in terms of the diverse social 
heritages which compose its ill-knit body of tradition ; (6) in relation 
to the complementary traditions and aspirations of the Free City, 
where, by a strangely appropriate sequence of events, the League is 
located. The sketch is submitted as a contribution to the theory of 
contemporary social evolution, and as an illustration of the type of 
analysis which sociological tradition would seem to call for. The 
study is not offered as in any sense a systematic piece of observation 
and research. 


Il. 
Or several Genevas comprised within the single city of that name, 
the one which most visitors come to know best is the Lake-side town 
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+ of mountain views, gardened promenades and international hotels. 
A passable specimen of these great caravanserais, built not long before 
the war for the richest of the rich, has become the seat of the League 
of Nations. Therein is installed its Secretary-General, permanent 
head of an executive devoted to the cause of peace. There the League 
labours continuously towards translating into action the will of the 
world’s first Parliament of Man. 

In spaciousness of hall, corridor and chamber, in its superb views of 
mountain, water and foliage, in the leisured dignity of uniformed 
servitors, the edifice, occupied by the League’s Secretariat, is well 
named, by local usage, the Palace of the Nations. Like the other 
international hotels of the lake-front it is, in unwitting intention, 
a Renaissance palace. Along two miles or so of its length, the whole 
lake-front—hotels, shops (for display and sale of luxuries), houses 
(of princely merchants), trim gardens, aborescent walks, statues (of 
classical figures with a Grand Duke and a revolutionary philosopher 
thrown in)—make a standing exhibition of the later Renaissance 
spirit. There you see realised in a measure the pseudo-classic vision 
of life which, for several centuries, has moved the cultivated classes of 
western Europe. 

Or the other Genevas one spoke authentically in the voice of an 
adopted son, when President Wilson called the Nations from conflict 
to Council. The Reformation City is represented in the lake-front 
view by the towers and fléche of a cathedral that crowns an eminence 
in the middle distance. There Calvin the iconoclast worked his 
will. Like Mahomet a thousand years before his time, he thought 
to expel idolatry from the heart of man by putting a ban on imagery 
of the ideal. But time takes strange revenges. And to-day the 
expurgated cathedral of Calvin bears witness to the tendency ot lower 
images to step into places left vacant by higher. Gone are the mediaeval 
saints, but a whole chapel of the reformed cathedral is filled by the 
vast sarcophagus of a Renaissance prince and his effigy. Thus was 
the very citadel of Reformed Geneva trated by the Classical Revival 
itself in decline. 

How pervasive have been, and continue to be, the subtle penetrations 
of that humanist movement. Its later florescence is conspicuous in 
the lay-out of still another Geneva, grown in recent years over the 

He. lower slopes of the sacred Mount on whose summit the old cathedral 

stands. This third Geneva furnishes the composite city with a 
{ modernised Civic Centre. Picture its main features. A University, 

A with generous equipment of Libraries, Museums and Laboratories, 

bik built round three sides of an open quadrangle, faces a remarkable 

composition of ancient fortifications renovated by sculptured figures 
and engraved le.tering in the latest style of “ new art.” This arresting 
architectural structure commemorates the city’s main contribution, as 
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yet, to history. It is a monument recently designed to celebrate the 
great personalities of the Reformation, not only Genevese, but also 
those of other countries. Executed during the War, this colossal 
memorial strangely anticipated and prepared the new international 
réle of Geneva. By recording and closing one chapter in woild 
leadership, it, so to speek, opened the way for another. And as sign 
and symbol of readiness for new aaventures in the things of the spirit, 
Geneva has been developing her modernised civic centre. Return, 
then, to the picturing of its lay-out. The great Reformation monu- 
ment, which so wonderfully blends ancient architecture and modern 
sculpture, links the old city with its new culture-centre. Between 
that monument and the university buildings, some acres of levelled 
ground have been laid out as a small park and a gardened pleasance 
for the citizens at large. All around are the culture-edifices of an 
opulent communal life. There is a Picture Gallery (for the works 
of contemporary artists), a combined Opera House and Theatre, a 
School of Music, a great Hall for concerts and assemblies. Not far 
away is an immense Museum which houses an admirable collection of 
historic masterpieces in art, and shows also, by a well-designed scheme 
of representations, the origins of civilisation and its industrial and 
cultural development. It well exemplifies the only known way of 
educating a democracy into an aristo-democracy, #.e., by visual pre- 
sentation of orderly and verified knowledge through the emotional 
and imaginative appeal of art. This museum and its associated 
institutes of life-enhancement do not exhaust Geneva’s experimental 
endeavour to bridge the modern transition. 


A Great library fills one wing of the academic buildings. As the Free 
Library of the city, it bespeaks a mariiage of Town and Gown. A 
couple of edifices, by no means likely to be discovered elsewhere than 
in the free city of a small state, completes the architecture of this civic 
centre. One of them 1s a Museum of Art treasures which serves also 
as a place of popular receptions ; it is a People’s Salon; and the 
other is an oblong structure of classical design with great windows 
placed at intervals throughout its elongated sides in suchwise that 
anyone standing on the pavement has a complete view of events insiae. 
This temple-like building is the Electoral Hall, at once a polling- 
booth and a place of Representative Assembly. It serves also for 
temporary exhibitions of the various kinds called for by the life of 
a city that has attained to a certain community of thought and feeling. 


RgGaRD this cultural section of Geneva in its entirety as a civic centre 
in course of adaptation to modern conditions. Regard it also in its 
place on the town-plan. You see the more humanist and patrician 
influences of the Renaissance, and the essentially popular impulses 
of the Revolution, directing, on a benign course, the growth and exten- 
sion of the medizval city downwards frem its perch on the hilltop. 
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There the ancient Cathedral and the old Town Hall, standing side 
by side, still retain, in their mutual relation of interdependent freedom, 
a signal survival from that balanced adjustment of Temporal and the 
Spiritual Powers, which was the social ideal of medizval civilisation. 
A custom has grown up and is regularly maintained, which is no mere 
form of archaic ritual, but a vital readjustment of old idealism to 
new circumstance. A genuine civic usage keeps alive to-day the 
spirit of the ancient Cathedral. What is this custom ? 


Tue City Fathers rule supreme in Affairs on six days of the week. On 
the seventh they literally “‘ sit under ” their respective parish ministers. 
The raised pulpit of the Cathedral nave is occupied in turn on 
successive Sundays by the minister of each parish of the old city. 
And in the Chancel Stalls, removed to the nave and lowly placed on 
its floor opposite the lofty pulpit, sit the city fathers, ranged like a 
row of school children, silently and humbly to hear the admonitions 
and criticisms of pastoral wisdom. Is it an incredible assumption 
that in so progressive a Free City as Geneva, a modernised spiritual 
power should speak through the voice of its parish ministers? If 
not, take it that those silent civic representatives of the temporal power 
are counselled as they should be, and so submitted to a continuing 
process of adult re-education. Anyhow, the spiritual intention is 
manifest, and it stands to the credit of the Reformation. 


View the Reformation as something more constructive than a purga- 
tive sweep of out-worn lumber, and it cannot be but seen, at least 
in the free city of Geneva, as a modulating means of transition from 
medizval to modern times. It must be admitted as a factor in 
preserving truly vital elements of medizval civilisation. The secret 
of civic life, as tested by freedom to expand and unfold, would appear 
to lie in maintenance of poise between temporal and spiritual powers. 
To be sure, the modern statesman has long ceased to conceive his 
problems in terms of temporal and spiritual powers ; and the modern 
citizen likewise. But the latter, at least in Geneva, is impelled on 
occasion to think in the realities that lie behind these seemingly obsolete 
terms. Those realities clamour for meditative enquiry, as you stand 
in the People’s Pleasance of the new civic centre, and, looking up 
towards the ancient hilltop, contemplate its venerable institutions 
still dominant in the evocation of personal ideals and the ordering of 
communal life. The writer of a learned article on Geneva in the 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA calls that old-town eminence a “ hillock,” 
and twice repeats the belittling word in his account of the city. Per- 
haps the encyclopedic suggestion of irreverence is explicable as an 
instance of anti-civic bias in the erudition of an era over-temporalised 
by cult of the Nationalist State. Failure to transmute into sacred 
mounts the central hillocks of its own industrial towns indicates the 
spiritual defect of the same era. But the example of Geneva affords 
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a clue to restoration of balance between over-temporalised States and 
their under-spiritualised towns, which masquerade as “ cities.” 

Tue Sanctity bestowed by its cathedral upon Geneva’s mount of 
vision has, to all appearance, not been diminished, but enhanced, by 
the Renaissance institutions and the lay-out of their popular or 
“‘ Revolutionary” embodiments on its lower slopes. Even the 
mechanical forces of the Industrial Revolution have seemingly been, 
if not harnessed to full service of humanist vision, yet well subordinated 
to the decencies of a comely life. An inconspicuous installation draws 
energies from the swiftly flowing Rhone as it emerges from the Lake, 
and therewith lights the city, supplies clean power to a host of small 
workshops, and runs the electric tramway which girdles and traverses 
the city without invading its more sacred places. Embarked on so 
clear and well-schemed a passage from historic attainment through 
the storms of our current world to an assured future, what more can 
Geneva do than continue on its way, making an adjustment here, an 
initiative there ; or so, on a first impression, it would seem. For a 
sample of the former need, there is obvious call to a reconstruction 
of its congested railway station, more or less on the model, for instance, 
set by its neighbouring city, Lausanne. For an example of the latter 
might be cited a trio of cultural organs to complete the academic 
equipment, link its intellectual offices effectively with those of more 
emotional and esthetic intention, and more intimately filiate academic 
with civic interests. There is ample space on the university campus 
for a Laboratory of Synthesis (for example, on the model of the Outlook 
Tower in Edinburgh), an Institute of Regional Survey (such as we 
are trying to build up at Leplay House), and a School of Civic Design, 
which would combine the qualities of those now growing up in English 
Universities like Liverpool and London, and in American Universities 


like Harvard and Michigan. 


Ill. 

It was assuredly a sound impulse which prompted the warring States 
of a world in chains to respond, when a voice said “ Go to Geneva 
and take counsel together under the egis of a Free City.” But though 
in this free city, the League of Nations is not, as yet, of it. Its 
Executive sits in a Renaissance palace which is suburban to the city 
on the western side of the lake: its Assembly or Parliament meets 
in a Reformation Hall which is suburban to the city on the eastern 
side of the lake. ‘To this arrangement a synthetic propriety must no 
doubt be allowed. For the hereditary governing classes, whose 
creation the Nationalist State is, are themselves of Renaissance origin 
and outlook. They are everywhere polarised against hostile groupings 
of Revolutionary provenance. And when common grounds of action 
are found, they are mostly in the shifting sands of Reformist, if not 
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Reformation, adjustments. Yet there is one thing in which all these 
political factions and diverse groupings are united, be they of Classicist 
individualism, or of Reformist tradition, or of a Socialism that is 
Revolutionary, though that word is often spelt by its partisans without 
the initial “ R.” Are they not all united in lack of civic vision? 
Are they not united in little knowledge and less love of the Free City 
as an ideal, at once classical and medizval, of life-fulfilment for per- 
sonality and for community? Are they not all enchained in the 
fetters of dreams, largely illusory because so often uncivic? A 
dream—let us say—is uncivic when it becomes absorbed in the Roman 
vision to the point of forgetting and ignoring the complementary 
Hellenic ideal. The citizen turned nationalist unwittingly grows 
sterile by abstraction from the conditions of labour in creative interplay 
with its regional environment. 


Tue League of Nations cannot be otherwise than representative of 
its own political traditions ; yet it must also, we may hope, catch and 
reflect something of its civic milieu. Let the League move (in spiritual 
intention and social usage, if not in fixity of habitation) from suburban 
aloofness to urban intimacy, and it will be better able to coirect the 
defects of nationalist policies by the qualities of civic polity—if its 
guiding personalities so desire, a condition by no means assured. 
Already the polarising tendency of State politics tends to split the 
Executive. A Secretariat, patrician in habit of mind, works, in its 
spacious hotel, ably but leisurely, at problems of detailed adjustment 
in the current frictions of international affairs. A “ semi-detached ”’ 
Bureau of Labour, of popular outlook, installed in a vast barn-like 
structure, a mile further from the city proper, wrestles amid moun- 
tains of informational documents at ambitious problems, with masterful 
alertness, but, seemingly, without clear vision of constructive purpose. 
Not that the documents of the Labour Bureau are negligible. On the 
contrary, some of them are, without doubt, indispensable. Take one 
almost at random. Short of going to Bulgaria to see the working of 
the scheme on the spot, there is probably no better way of studying 
that pioneer endeavour by a Peasant Government towards a “ moral 
equivalent for war,” than in the Report of Monsieur Max Lazard on 
ComPuLsory LaBour SERVICE IN BuLGariA, issued by the International 
Labour Service Bureau (Studies and Reports ; series B, Economic 
Conditions, No. 12).* 


Suppose these two members of the League’s Executive—its patrician 
and plebeian wings, the Secretariat and the Labour Bureau—could 
be brought into accord, through contact of each with the throbbing 
life of the Free City of Geneva, what prospect would emerge of 
liberating for civic flight the League’s uneasy spirit of constructive 


*T us was written before the Anti-peasant Revolution in Bulgaria ; how that Revolution 
has affected the Compulsory Labour Service Law, the writer does not know. 
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aspiration? ‘The answer is difficult as the case is hypothetical. 
Examine some representative activities of the Secretariat, and the 
conditions of a real attainment may become clearer. Already the 
League has achieved not a few remarkable results. The most notable, 
perhaps, is a feat of the Hygienic Section too little known. At its 
head is a true disciple of Pasteur, who inherits his master’s vision and 
adds on his own account the qualities that command success in the 
organisation and movement of armies. Dr. Rajman has held, and 
continues to hold, the frontier of the West against an unceasing in- 
vasion of deadly microbes from the East, and particularly those of 
plague, cholera and typhus. It is a land frontier of a thousand miles 
and more, from the Baltic to the Black Sea. No simple contrivance, 
as of quarantine stations such as are organised at maritime ports, 
are, or can be, effective along a land-frontier. There is needed a 
complicated system of defence lines and moving columns. On the 
walls of Dr. Rajman’s office in the League of Nations’ building, you 
see maps of hygienic strategy, in which the militant pieces are those 
of a “ moral equivalent for War.” They are inoculating stations, 
hospitals, segregation camps, and moving corps of doctors, nurses, 
attendants, and their equipment of medical munitions, baggage, 
transport. All these are items in a Friedenspiel of medical science 
which, in audacity of risk and ingenuity of scheming, rivals the 
Kriegspiel of military art. If the urban masses of western cities sleep, 
feed, work and play in indifference to the plagues that chronically 
threaten them from permanent centres of infection in Asia and in 
Russia, (intensified to a tenfold virulence by wars and revolutions), 
they owe it in no small measure to the fearless vigilance and skilled 
activities of Dr. Rajman and his staff officers and field troops. To 
have held with entirely inadequate means (and these for the most 
part begged from American Charity), this long land-frontier, the 
bulwark of our civilisation, against an enemy of continuous thrust 
by invisible battalions, is, we imagine, one of the great feats of modern 
times ; times, apart even from heroic adventures in the war, by no 
means deficient in enterprise of consummate audacity. 


Victor BRANFORD. 
(To be continued.) 
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S. H. SWINNY. 
SuapLanpD Hucu Swinny: born Dublin, 1857; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; foundation member of the Sociological Society ; member of 
the Council, 1903-23; chairman, 1907-9; died August 3oth, 1923. 


S. H. Swrnny was chairman of the Council when, in 1909, I became 
secretary of the Sociological Society. At the end of 1910, on the 
retirement of Professor Hobhouse, the editorship of the Review was 
combined with the honorary secretaryship, and I found myself in 
consequence thrown into constant association with Swinny. There 
was no other member of the editorial committee who contributed so 
regularly or was so easily within call. In the literal sense of the word 
he was invaluable. His hand was in every number of the journal. 
He was a most admirable reviewer, making only one condition in 
respect of any book suggested to him—namely, that its subject should 
be within the range of his knowledge. He was equally ready with 
editorial notes, or with the offer to do a batch of continental reviews 
for the summary. One knew that every piece of work he undertook 
would be done with something like perfection. He never gave either 
editor or printer a moment’s anxiety. His article would be beautifully 
finished, punctually delivered, right in length, with every word legible 
and every fact and proper name checked. He was incapable of 
slovenly work in any kind. 

Ar the time of his death I described him as the perfect committeeman ; 
and it was perhaps in this capacity that he was best known to the many 
groups of people with whom he collaborated as student and reformer. I 
have never known his equal, whether as ordinary member or as chairman. 
Whenever he joined a committee, it was for two reasons: that he 
thoroughly approved its purpose, and felt himself able to perform his 
share of the work. His rule was to attend every meeting, and never 
to go unprepared. He would know, not only the business, but the 
constitutional basis and background. Procedure had no secrets from 
him. He could always tell what a committee was and was not author- 
ized to do. In the Sociological Society he was the acknowledged 
authority on rules and precedents. His memory for events and persons 
was no less exact than his knowledge of the documents ; he had an 
astonishing acquaintance with the membership list, and we were 
frequently amused by his shrewd though always kindly recollection 
of telltale personal facts in relation to men in public life or in the 
learned world. His temper was invincible. It was thoroughly 
characteristic of him, that, while giving time and labour to every 
society he joined, he never assumed that on this account he was entitled 
to relief in the matter of money contribution. He paid his dues, 
annual or occasional, on the moment, and I do not doubt that in his 
final dispositions every obligation of this kind was meticulously pro- 
vided for. Since he was perpetually engaged in voluntary public 
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service, it was assumed by many people that he was in the enjoyment 
of a small but sufficient patrimony. I doubt, however, whether he 
possessed anything worth mentioning beyond the modest provision 
he had saved from the proceeds of his professional labour, first as 
private tutor and later as army coach. 


I po not know how it was with those who were friends or associates 
of longer standing, but we who had to do with him in the old home of 
the Society in Buckingham Street looked upon him as a solitary. 
He went about alone. Even in the club he was rarely seen in anyone’s 
company. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who knew Swinny chiefly as an 
Irishman devoted to the national cause, wrote in the course of an 
attractive sketch contributed to the Darty TELecrapn (September 4) : 
HE stood out from his surroundings ; and not merely by his faith—for an 
Irishman who is not a fervent Catholic or an orthodox Protestant is a very rare 
phenomenon, and he was as little the one as the other—but because of a 
certain air of quiet detachment and of enigmatic reticence. . . His skin was 
rather white, his eyes of a light blue, and his demeanour was Quaker-like 
in its tranquillity. The passionate rough faces of Irish working men all 
around him made him the more conspicuous in his inconspicuousness. 
Very genial, very simple, speaking but rarely and usually only when called 
upon to move or second a resolution, he seemed to have strayed into his 
very different environment from some attic where learning eats its scanty 
bread and thinks its great thoughts. He was just the kind of figure one 
would expect the man to be who, amid the wreck of worlds and of dis- 
appointed hopes and of dead great chiefs, held on with sweet, unbroken 
serenity to a gospel which was to rescue the world, and which the world 
declined even to know. 

Mr. Branrorp has called him a true Friar of Sociology. That seems 
to me the appropriate word. 

ON returning from India in 1906 I found him in his hermitage, a 
small apartment, furnished with the extreme of simplicity, in the 
Lambeth Road, where he lived until his removal a few years ago to 
equally modest quarters in Kennington Oval. His wants must have 
been extraordinarily small. He wore usually a suit of rough tweed, 
and one would have guessed that he may have spent, after the 
rise of prices, as much as ten pounds in the year on his clothes. Apart 
from reading and public discussion his recreation was travel, and I 
think he always journeyed alone. He went to Ireland every year, 
and mixed freely with his fellow countrymen of all classes. He knew 
Europe and the Near East well, Spain and Portugal exceedingly well. 
He was especially interested in the constitutional revolutions of Turkey 
and Portugal, and enjoyed calling attention to the fact that the best 
of the men in both had come under the influence of Positivism. He 
made one visit to America, and his tour in India, some twenty years 
ago, was a notable landmark in his experience. He was deeply 
impressed by what he saw and heard, and thereafter there was no 
department of public affairs that interested him more closely than the 
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social and political condition of the Indian people. At the meetings 
of the Sociological Society he frequently intervened, invariably con- 
densing his speech into the fewest sentences. His voice was of a 
resonance that contrasted at times quite startlingly with his frail 
physique. 

Sourtary though he was, Swinny did not leave an impression of 
loneliness ; certainly one never thought of him as melancholy. I 
should have described him as a happy man, deeply at peace within. 
Habitually grave in manner, he lighted up at every human contact and 
became at once interested and responsive. I doubt whether at any 
social gathering, and Swinny attended and enjoyed many such, one 
could have found anybody more simply cordial, or readier to share 
naturally in the talk of whatever person he found himself alongside. 
Ir was very soon after leaving Cambridge (I never, by the bye, 
heard him speak of his university) that Swinny fell under the master 
influence of his life. Being appointed tutor to the sons of Henry 
Crompton, of Liverpool, he came to know an especially characteristic 
group of English Positivists. Through them he entered wholly into 
the Comtist fellowship, and thenceforward was firmly anchored as to 
the supreme matters of faith and conduct. In London, from 1884, 
he quickly attained an honoured place in the inner circle of the Posi- 
tivist community, his mind being, I should judge, more closely in 
harmony with the thought and scholarship of Beesly and Bridges than 
with the discursive intelligence of Frederic Harrison. He succeeded 
Harrison as president of the London Positivist Society in 1g01, and 
Beesly not long afterwards in the editurship of the Positivist Review, 
which he conducted down to the latest stage of his painful and ex- 
hausting illness. Swinny’s leadership of the London Positivists was 
identified, not with Newton Hall in Fetter Lane, its home during 
Victorian times, but with Essex Hall, where year after year he presided 
over the Sunday evening meetings and at intervals arranged con- 
ferences on urgent public questions. In course of time, when the 
lingering adherents of the first English Comtist leader, Richard 
Congreve, had passed away, Swinny and his friends were able to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Essex Hall society and the little 
Church of Humanity in Bloomsbury. 

Tue secret of Swinny’s life and character lay, of course, in his profound 
acceptance of the faith and standards of Positivism. In the Religion 
of Humanity he found his rule of thought, his guide of conduct, the key 
which availed for him to unlock as much as might be unlocked of the 
universal mystery. It furnished him with the conception of an organic 
world order which made him at all times a lucid exponent of human 
history and social law. And, more than this, it gave him the inspiration 
of living. We who worked along with him, in one or more of the 
causes to which he was devoted, saw him to be in all the relations of 
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life extraordinarily simple and sincere, purposeful and self-forgetting. 
A few only among us shared the particular faith which satisfied alike 
his intellect and heart. But all of us would say that we cannot point 
to any life in our experience which more shiningly exhibited the triumph 
of thought and conviction, or more completely fulfilled its ideal of the 


scholar-citizen. S. K. Rarcurre. 


Wuen the idea of the Sociological Society was mooted in 1903, S. H. 
Swinny was one of the first to be consulted. He heartily endorsed 
the project. He became an original member of Council, and from the 
formal launching of the Society in 1904 onwards he gave without stint 
of his time, energy and knowledge, to its advancement. In 1907 he 
succeeded Sir Edward Brabrook as Chairman of Council, and for the 
next three years filled that office. From 19009 till his death he continued 
to serve on the Council, and with a regularity and a devotion, which, 
as all would agree, were no small factors in the maintenance and 
upbuilding of the Society. He was also a tower of strength at its 
meetings, often taking the chair, and always in a manner both critical 
and helpful. Of his own contributions to the Society’s papers two 
samples may be cited as representative of the man and his work. 
One of them examined the causes that have retarded the growth of 
sociological science ; and found the main obstacle to be a tendency 
on the part of recent and contemporary sociologists to think, investigate, 
write and teach without sufficient regard to the historic traditions 
which originated the science and shaped its early phase. The second 
paper sketched the two mainstreams of sociological development, and 
presented them as a unity of complementary parts. The title of this 
second paper precisely defines its scope. It was called Tue Socio- 
LOGICAL SCHOOLS OF CoMTE AND Le Piay. These two papers will 
be found in the SocroLocicaL Review, the one in Vol. XI., No. 1; 
and the other in Vol. XIII., No. 2. They might well be reprinted : 
and for a double purpose. They conspicuously exhibit their author’s 
quality of mind and tone of character ; they also illuminate an obscure 
issue vital to sociological advance, and presumably therefore important 
for social progress. From Swinny’s rare combination of reserve and 
integrity sprang his fixed habit of not speaking or writing on any topic 
until its central facts were assembled in his mind, and oriented to 
certain principles of order and standards of value. It followed that 
whatever he had to say, no matter how complicated the issue, was 
said with clarity, directness, simplicity. These personal qualities, and 
his immense store of erudition, directed to the crucial question of 
what is wrong with current sociology, constituted those consecutive 
pers one of the few informed and illuminating contributions, as yet, 
made to its discussion. Vicron Baawros. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF ECONOMIC THEORY: 
by Gilbert Slater, being a paper read to the Sociological Society 
on 15th May, 1923. 


Il. 


I come now to the second part of my enquiry, the linking up of 
psychological with economic theory. This is a field which has been 
very much shunned on both sides. Prof. McDougall had little to say 
beyond the suggestion that Economics is specially concerned with the 
working of the Acquisitive instinct, an opinion which Mr. Tawney 
seems to endorse in the very title of his book ““The Acquisitive Society,” 
and to which I shall refer again later. Professed economists, as a rule, 
appear to regard psychological theory as a Slough of Despond into 
which it is dangerous to enter, and from which there is little chance 
of emerging on the other side so as to attain to the discovery of new 
truth. 

In so far as economists do find some psychological theory indis- 
pensable, they aim at a quantitative measurement rather than a 
qualitative analysis of human motives. Thus behind the economic 
theory of value there lies the assumption of the psychological theory 
of the satiability of human desires. The more you have of anything, 
the less you want another increment of it. One umbrella is almost 
a necessity, a second is a convenience, a third might be just worth 
having as a gift, a fourth would be a nuisance. Even here the qualita- 
tive analysis into which we have followed Prof. McDougall gives a 
useful side-light. The doctrine of satiability can be usefully con- 
trasted with the sayings “ L’appétit vient en mangeant ” and “ ‘The 
more one has the more one wants.” Desires springing from instincts 
directly concerned with the preservation of the individual life, like 
those for food, sleep, muscular exercise, clothing, etc., are very definitely 
satiable ; desires springing from other instincts are not. Thus the 
greater the number of different sorts of postage stamps a philatelist 
has in his collection the keener becomes his desire to secure examples 
of those he has not got; in other words, the cravings which spring 
from the Acquisitive instinct are insatiable. Of course the time will 
come when a philatelist of limited means must reduce the amount of 
money he will offer for stamps, but that is due to the counter-pressure 
of desires which, though satiable, are not satiated. Of a certain 
eminent anthropologist it is recorded that he severely stinted his 
daughters in their dress allowance in order to spend more on his 
collections ; but he had to provide them with some clothing, and he 
had to feed them. The same insatiability is apparent in desires 
springing from the instinct for construction, and in those making for 
ostentatious expenditure springing from the instinct of self-assertion. 
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WHILE economic theory lays so much stress on the supposed satiability 
of all human desires, the administrators responsible for the conduct 
of the business side of the war proceeded on the opposite assumption, 
on the assumption that each increase of wages would elicit a fresh 
increase of effort from workers. In England and America that 
assumption was generally justified; the appetite among munition 
workers for swank expenditure, as on silk stockings, jewellery and 
pianos, was insatiable. But such experience was not universal. The 
war sent up the price of coal in India. Colliery firms endeavoured to 
increase production, and put up the rate of wages in order to attract 
more labour. But while it was possible for one colliery thus to attract 
labourers from another, it was not possible for the collieries as a whole 
to add much to the total labour supply. And as the increased rate 
of wage made it possible for the workers to reach their accustomed 
weekly income by working fewer days per week, they reduced their 
working hours and output accordingly, so that the increase of wage 
directly produced a reduction of output. The same phenomenon 
tends to appear (1) in mine work in all countries, (2) in factory work 
generally in India. The reasons are fairly obvious. 

THorsTeEIN VEBLEN’s “ Theory of the Leisure Class,” an analysis 
of the working of the principles of conspicuous waste, conspicuous 
leisure and pecuniary repute, illustrates throughout the insatiability, 
on the one hand, of desires springing from positive and negative self- 
feeling, and on the other, from the instinct of workmanship. 

Tue best treatment of the question how it is that Economics gets 
on as well as it does with so little assistance from modern Psychology 
is, as far as I know, supplied by Philip Wicksteed in “‘ The Common 
Sense of Political Economy.” He contends that the true line of 
demarcation between economics and other social sciences is not (a) that 
economics deals with some human activities and not with others, 
nor (5) that economics deals with phenomena arising from one set 
of motives actuating humanity, and not with those arising from other 
motives, but that economics deals with people’s dealings with one 
another in one particular sort of relation, the Economic Relation, the 
characteristic feature of which is that normally in that relation each 
party is concerned only with his own side of the transaction. 
Usinc the sort of example that Mr. Wicksteed himself might use, let 
us consider the case of a housewife engaged in a morning’s shopping. 
She orders the joint for the family dinner, then buys warm stockings 
for her little boy, then a book as a present to an old schoolfellow with 
whom she used to enjoy the sport of hazing schoolmistresses, some 
cigars of the special brand her husband favours and a box of cigarettes 
for herself ; and finally a new hat which is to excite the envy of her 
fellow churchgoers. These various purchases are prompted by a 
variety of instincts, and the making of each is accompanied by a 
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different blend of mixed emotions, but in each case she enters into 
a definite and the same relationship with the salesman concerned ; 
and the nature of that relationship is that she concentrates her attention 
on quality and price, on getting what she wants without unduly 
exhausting her purchasing power. The fact that maternal affection 
prompts one purchase, the spirit of comradeship another, fear of a 
husband’s wrath a third, and the instinct of display a fourth, makes 
no difference to the relations she enters into with the various shops 
and shop assistants. 


Any instinctive feeling she may have in relation to these is extraneous 
and accidental and unimportant, and probably an undesirable element. 
For while it does happen that a customer may buy at one shop because 
it belongs to a friend or relation, or avoid another shop because the 
owner is of the wrong sect or political party, it is on the whole better 
for society that housewives should do their shopping unbiassed by 
fear, favour, or hostile animus, considering only price, quality and 
convenience. It is also better, to consider another economic relation, 
that an employer in filling up a vacancy should be concerned only to 
select the man who will, as he considers, give him the best service in 
return for the wage or salary offered. If out of some personal feeling 
he makes another appointment, he does not confer as great a benefit 
on the man he appoints as he does an injury upon the man he rejects ; 
and he injures also the efficiency of his business, which, if the business 
be a socially useful one, is a public wrong. Nor is it any compliment 
to a man to be appointed on other than purely economic grounds. 


AssuMING for the moment this to be all true, and also the whole of 
the truth that needs to be considered in this connection (though do 
not understand me as admitting it) the next task of the economist 
is to separate out those transactions which imply the economic relation- 
ship from those that imply other relationships. He can then in his 
own particular sphere continue to use the crude psychology assumed 
by the so-called classical economists, satisfied that, though false, it 
will yield true deductions. 


But when we attempt that demarcation in the world of actual life we 
soon come to a difficulty. In the April number of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, who certainly can speak on the 
subject with a special degree of authority as a man who peculiarly 
combines practical experience, exact investigation, and long continued 
thought, strongly endorses Tolstoy’s dictum :— 
“* Men think that there are circumstances in which one may deal with 
human beings without love, and there are no such circumstances. 
One may deal with things without love ; one may cut down trees, 
make bricks, hammer iron, without love ; but you cannot deal with 
men without it, just as you cannot deal with bees without being 
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careful. If you deal carelessly with bees*you will injure them, and 

will yourself be injured. And so with men.” 
In other words there can, between human beings, be no such thing 
as a purely economic relation. Apparently Mr. Rowntree would be 
prepared to assert that even in the most casual intercourse between 
two human beings, of as purely commercial a character as possible, 
there must be some minimum infusion of love or there will be engen- 
dered some soupcon of hate. 
I am inclined to think that this is in general accordance with common 
experience. To take an extreme case, when one buys postage stamps, 
should there not be on both sides just that touch of friendliness 
necessary to produce a pleasant tone of voice, and to make the con- 
ventional “‘ Thank you ” sound cordial? And if that touch is lacking, 
is not some minute degree of irritation engendered in buyer or seller 
or both? The habit of standing drinks in business no doubt has 
deplorable consequences, but does it not spring from the psychological 
impossibility of keeping economic relations free from what are called 
non-economic elements ? 
I wou.p therefore suggest that the truth of the matter is that the 
element termed by Mr. Wicksteed and others “‘ economic,” the element 
of calculation of one’s own interests, or of the interests which one 
represents, or which are entrusted to one, regardless of the interests 
with which the other party is concerned, enters in varying degrees 
into a very large proportion of human relationships. In matters of 
buying and selling it is the dominant element, all other elements 
normally being trifling in amount ; in wholesale trade it may even be 
the sole element in the consciousness of either party. In such a 
matter as the arrangement for contribution to the family funds by a 
son earning money and living at home, it is an appreciable but normally 
a minor element. It is probably convenient to regard relationships 
in which this particuler element plays a major part as economic, and 
as coming within the scope of economic enquiry, and those in which 
it plays only a minor part as being in the sphere of other social sciences. 
This, however, still leaves to the economist the task of dealing with 
a great number of human relationships in which the element of calcula- 
tion of interests plays the major part, but in which other elements are 
too important to be ignored. 
One most important relationship of this class is that between employer 
and employee. Of this the following observations are obvious :— 
(1) That the general attainment of something approximating to the 
right relationship is vital for our national welfare, perhaps even for 
national survival. 
(2) That the current passing of the dominant type of business from 
the individual employer type to the joint stock company alters the 
conditions of this attainment. 
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(3) That the relationship never is, and never can be, purely one of 
“cash nexus,” and that, important as equity on the “ cash nexus ” 
side of the relationship is, it does not suffice to make the relationship 
good enough on the whole, if it is bad in other respects. 

Looxinc at the relationship from the point of view of the employee, 
the instincts of workmanship, of comradeship, and the generalised 
male and female sexual instincts with their associated emotions of 
positive and negative self-feeling, are those that are directly concerned. 
According as they are gratified or thwarted, will the employee be 
happy and contented in his work, or continually irritated, unhappy 
and rebellious. These conditions are not susceptible to trade union 
negotiation or agitation, and therefore have, until recently, entered 
little into public discussion. Personally, I am satisfied that irritation 
caused by the thwarting of these instincts, as, for instance, when a 
man has to work under the orders and supervision of a superior who 
does not know his job, is the greatest of all the causes of industrial 
unrest. A realisation of this fact is shown in the propaganda on 
behalf of Guild Socialism, though the remedy the Guild Socialists 
propose would, in my opinion, scarcely touch the disease. I do not 
think, for instance, that a porter at Waterloo Station would find it 
appreciably easier to take a pride and pleasure in his work, if he, 
with the million other railway workers, had a vote in the election of 
the Board controlling the railways of the United Kingdom. I lived 
for twelve years in Woolwich, and naturally during that time travelled 
much by the South-Eastern Railway. It struck me then that the fact 
that the Company was a byword among railway passengers, and 
deservedly so, grated continually on the nerves of the railway men. 
At last the Company determined to make some improvements in 
Woolwich Arsenal Station, and a porter told me, in triumphant tones 
of exulting pride, that the new platforms were to be among the longest 
in London. 

IN a comparatively small business owned by an individual employer 
who is his own manager, the ideal relationship with his workpeople 
requires that he should be able to excite their affectionate admiration. 
It would be too much to ask that he should be able to perform each 
operation as well or better than the man who has to do the work, 
though many employers in agriculture do attain to this, but at least 
he should show conspicuous ability i in some part of the work which 
his employees can appreciate, ef-s in buying and selling, in planning 
and arranging operations, and in knowing what is a fair day’s work. 
Secondly, if the nature of the work permits it, there must be some 
freedom of choice to the individual worker in the manner of doing 
it, some scope for the gratification of the constructive instinct. Un- 
fortunately “ industrial progress ” makes this more and more difficult 
and exceptional, and this constitutes one of the gravest problems of 
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modern industry. A few years ago I was given this maxim for agricul- 
tural supervision. ‘“‘ When you have visited a group of labourers in 
the field, and have given them their instructions, turn your back on 
them and go away, and remember never to look round to see whether 
they are doing what you told them, or idling.”” Mutual trust is a 
third element in the right relationship. 

Tue practical solution of the problem is differently conditioned in the 
case of a joint stock company, or a municipal enterprise, or a great 
co-operative undertaking, or a business conducted by the State. The 
difficulty and importance of the problem under these conditions has 
been so far recognised that a considerable quantity of literature is 
already extant dealing with it, mostly from the employers’ point of 
view. I think that literature is generally in defect in dealing too 
exclusively with what is called the economic aspect, and too little 
with what is called the psychological aspect of the question. I do not 
think it would be practically soluble if there were not passions in the 
human soul that are ignored in its theoretical discussion. Recently 
a story illustrating the feelings of the Papuans to the administration 
of New Guinea appeared in the papers. A Papuan was put on trial 
for committing a murder on a Government road. A large Papuan 
audience was profoundly shocked. To commit a murder was a 
simple and natural, even a creditable action; but to do so on a 
government road was positively indecent. That complex of instinct 
which generates hero-worship and devotion to Yahweh, or Allah, or 
Siva, operates also in an intermediate sphere. The feeling of the 
Papuan towards “‘ Government,” of the Indian sepoy of the old days 
towards “ John Company,” of the employee of the Standard Oil 
Company to that Frankenstein’s monster, all, I fancy, are of the same 
psychological type. Each is a complex sentiment derived from 
primary instinctive emotions based on elementary biological functions. 
The precise analysis is, of course, beyond me, but I suggest a blend 
of positive and negative self-feeling with that infantile feeling which 
I have suggested as a characteristic element in religious feeling, is 
capable of creating a complex sentiment of pride in loyalty and sub- 
ordination to something big of which one regards oneself as a part. 
But whatever be its instinctive roots, it is surely clear that (1) this 
complex sentiment does exist, (2) that it plays an important part in 
contributing to the efficiency of big businesses, and (3) that it is of 
great value in adding to the psychical satisfactoriness to the employees 
of employment in big businesses. 

A more obscure matter, but one equally important, is that of the 
psychology of the paid professional managers of big businesses. The 
conventional expectation with regard to the manag-. is that his code 
of ethics should be strictly of the Dugald Dalgetty type, that he should 
realise so acutely his duty to the shareholders of securing for them 
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maximum profits, as to be indifferent to any other considerations. 
I should like to put the question whether the high intelligence needed 
for an efficient manager is not ordinarily associated with an emotional 
temperament that refuses to conform to the strict Dalgetty code ; 
and whether we do not see in consequence an increasing tendency 
among managers to think that shareholders ought to be satisfied with 
profits which, though high, fall short of the maximum, and to divert 
some of the gains of efficient management to the benefit of customers 
on the one hand and employees on the other. When going over the 
works of a firm famous in its own district for the elaboration of its 
arrangements for the welfare of its employees, I was assured that the 
whole object of these arrangements was increased profit. But I 
unhesitatingly rejected this assumption of unstained pecuniary virtue 
as a piece of hypocrisy, adopted partly to avert the suspicion of 
“ sentimentality” and partly to reassure nervous shareholders. If 
your business manager cannot love the workmen whom he sees every 
day, how can he love the shareholders whom he sees only at an annual 
meeting, if at all ? 

To conclude this very sketchy and unsatisfactory essay on what I 
t feel to be a subject of very vital interest and of great difficulty, I suggest 
the following hypotheses :— 

(1) Tat the economic relation is seldom, if ever, purely economic. 


(2) Tuart all economic contacts, like other social contacts, between 
individuals stir in those individuals in greater or less degree some of 
the primary instinctive emotions, and that the economic relations 
established are coloured accordingly. 


(3) Tuat the economic relation may in consequence be poisoned, by 
the excitation of anger, disgust, the mortification of self-esteem ; or 


(4) It may be sweetened and consolidated by the excitation of the 
generalised parental instinct, of the instinct of comradeship, of the 
complex of instincts which generate the sentiment of loyalty, and by 
a common sharing of the gratification of the constructive instinct 
(Veblen’s “ Instinct of Workmanship ”). 

(5) Tuat the all-important element in economic life of Organisation 
(Intra-Business, Inter-Business and Social and Governmental) depends 
for its possibility on the excitation of the latter instincts ordinarily 
prevailing over that of the former ones. 

(6) Tuat the best safeguard against the poisoning of economic 
relations by mutual irritation, anger, disgust and hatred, is to bring 
into them a definite effort at friendliness, harmony and mutual esteem. 


(7) Tuat the surviving influence of the false psychology of the classical 
economists, which tends, e.g., to make workmen think of employers 
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as normally adopting that non-human attitude towards employees 
which so much economic literature assumes, has a potent influence 
in poisoning industrial relations. 

(8) Tat in the discussion of the domestic service problem, and of 
the agricultural problem, and many other problems, it must be recog- 
nised that a “ living wage ” must take into account vital psychological 
as well as physiological needs. 

Turse hypotheses may be disputed by the academic economist, but 
I fancy that they would be endorsed by the majority of plain, un- 
educated Britons in active life, if put before them in language they 
would understand. As it appears to me, they are truths which, though 
hidden from M. Poincaré, have been revealed to Tommy Atkins on 
the Rhine. 


GiLBERT SLATER. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY?: 
by Harry ELMER Barnes, Professor of the History of Thought 
and Culture, Clark University. 


VII. Cuarites AsraM ELLwoop (1873- 


In their general attitude towards sociological problems there is a 
considerable resemblance between Professor Ellwood and Professor 
Cooley. While both are primarily interested in the psychological 
phase of sociology, they agree as to the importance of other methods of 
approaching sociological questions. Again, in their specialty of 
psychological sociology, both avoid any unilateral interpretation and 
seek to present a synthetic view of the social process as viewed from 
the psychological standpoint. In the form of their sociological systems, 
however, the works of the two writers differ greatly. While Cooley 
presents a series of brilliant and philosophically unified essays dealing 
with some of the most important social phenomena which can be 
explained by psychology, and makes little or no attempt at a formal, 
orderly and systematic exposition of psychological sociology, Ellwood 
has executed what is by far the most successful American attempt 
to link up systematic psychology with systematic sociology. While 
Cooley makes relatively little use of the technical literature of 
psychology, social psychology and sociology, Ellwood shows a wider 
acquaintance than any other American sociological writer with this 
academic material. 

From his earliest writings Ellwood has devoted his attention mainly 
to the psychological analysis of society. His doctoral dissertation 
entitled Some PROLEGOMENA TO SociaAL PsYCHOLOGY, was easily the 
best piece of American work which has been produced in psychological 
sociology up to that time, and his most important work, SocloLocy 
IN ITs PsycHOLOGicaL Aspects, is far and away the ablest attempt 
yet made to place the assured results of modern functional psychology 
at the service of theoretical sociology. Other sociologists, such as 
Bagehot, Tarde, Simmel, Durkheim, Giddings, Cooley, and Ross have 
produced more brilliant and original interpretations of society from 
the psychological line of approach, but most of them have been 
interested in the development of a system based upon some single 
principle or formula, and there is little approach in their works to a 
comprehensive presentation of socio-psychological principles. Ellwood, 
on the contrary, has made no attempt at developing an original 
“ system,”” but has for the first time demonstrated that a coherent 
and systematic psychology can be projected into a unified and con- 
sistent body of sociological theory. As a consequence, a reader will 
*For previous sections of this study, see THz Soctorocican Review for July, 

1922, and January, April, and July, 1923. 
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find no other work which approaches that of Ellwood as an exposition 
of the relation of psychology to sociology. Ellwood’s works are not 
distinguished by the great powers of sustained abstraction of Professor 
Giddings, the literary charm of Professor Cooley, the trenchant 
phraseology of Professor Ross, or the technical terminology of Pro- 
fessors Small and Ward, but are characterized chiefly by their logical 
coherence, their wholesome common-sense and practicality, their 
extensive acquaintance with psychological and sociological literature, 
and their synthetic completeness. 


Proressor ELLwoop has brought together a compact and comprehe- 
sive summary of his sociological principles which will serve admirably 
as an introduction to his treatment of the sociological aspects of political 
phenomena :— 
A society is a group of individuals carrying on a collective life by means of 
mental interaction. But a collective life is manifestly only possible on 
condition that the activities of the individual units are co-ordinated. The 
fundamental fact, therefore, for the sociologist is this co-ordination or co- 
adaptation of the activities of the members of groups. Mental interaction 
functions to secure this co-ordination of the activities of individuals, their 
adaptation to one another and of the group to its environment. But the life 
process necessitates continued change in these adaptations ; consequently, 
mental interaction is continually carried on within the group to mediate 
and control the building up of new types of adaptation between the individuals 
of the group, thus giving rise to the more specialized collective mental 
henomena. The whole collective mental life of society is thus itself but 
instrumental or functional to the carrying on and perfecting of the successive 
adaptations between individuals within the group and between the group and 
its environment. In human groups, modes of co-ordinated activity which 
are successful become consciously accepted and sanctioned and grow up 
into “ folkways,” customs, and institutions. Such are industry, govern- 
ment, law, religion, morality and education. These may often seem ends 
in themselves, but from the standpoint of sociology they are merely instru- 
ments for perfecting the social life. The higher developments of social 
organization and evolution are to be achieved only through the development 
and perfecting of the higher instruments of the social life, especially govern- 
ment, law, religion, morality, and education. Without the fullest develop- 
ment of all of these, neither harmonious social order nor enduring social 
progress are possible . . . . The result of a functional sociology is, therefore, 
to perceive the impossibility of understanding or interpreting the social life 
of man from the standpoint of any single mental element such as instinct, 
imitation, sympathy, feeling, desire, or intellect, or from the standpoint of 
any specialism such as geography, ethnology, economics, or political science. 
Only the standpoint oe collective life-process developing within itself the 
instruments for its own maintenance and perfectioning, is capable of furnishing 
a synthetic view of the social life." 
Tue obvious interdependence of sociology and political science is 
two-fold. Sociology, being interested in the analysis of all types of 
association, cannot ignore the consideration of the state, which is the 
most pretentious and highly organized type of human association 


*SocioLocy IN Its PsycHo.ocica Aspgcts, Preface, pp. Ix.-x. 
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which has yet evolved. On the other hand, the state is but one form 
of social organization among many, and political authority is but one 
specialized type of general social authority. Therefore, no adequate 
theory of the state can be formulated unless the political scientist has 
a clear conception of the general principles underlying association, 
social organization, and social authority in general. Now the pheno- 
mena of governmental authority and control, and of political organiza- 
tion, however important they may be, are comparatively late develop- 
ments in social evolution. Therefore, before authority and control, 
as manifested in the state, can be interpreted, social organization and 
the nature of society in general must be understood. Political science 
must depend, therefore, for its knowledge of the origin of authority 
and subordination, of social control, and of the springs of political 
organization, upon the general science which deals with the whole 
theory of society, that is, sociology. In his answer to Professor 
Henry Jones Ford, who takes the entirely untenable position that the 
state is the original, primordial, and all-inclusive type of human associa- 
tion and that society is a specialized and later differentiation within the 
state, Professor Ellwood clearly indicates the lines of demarcation 
between sociology and political science. He says here :— 


Proressor Forp implies that political science is able to take care of all the 
problems with which sociology deals. But I should like to ask him if a 
theory of society is not quite different from a theory of the state or govern- 
ment? Most political scientists of the present are careful at the outset to 
distinguish between society and government, and say that their discipline 
is concerned only with the latter . . . . It would seem to be plain without 
argument, then, that the state is but one of the many forms of association 
with which sociology may deal, but so important a form that it has developed 
a special science to deal with its many problems. ‘To propose that this 
special science, political science, should incorporate into itself sociology after 
the two have been differentiated is to propose that the historical process of 
the increasing division of labour among the sciences should be reversed.* 


Tue origin of the state and government Professor Ellwood believes 
to have been synchronous with the first appearance of wide-spread 
military activities in human society. The need for an adequate means 
of social control in organizing and repelling military attacks produced 
the state and its agent, government. “ Definitely organized govern- 
ment in human society, according to anthropological evidence, seems 
to have arisen mainly through military necessities. Only when 
warfare became common, that is, only when their safety was threatened, 
did human groups establish permanent authorities to more strictly 
co-ordinate and direct the activities of their individual members, 
particularly with reference to external enemies.””* But this does not 


‘Sociotocy Its PsycHoLocicat ASPECTS, pp. 36-7. 

*AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, July, 1909, p. 107; Cf. his article on “ The 
Sociological Foundations of Law,” Tue Green Bac, October, 1910, pp. 576-7- 

*Socriotocy IN Its Aspscts, pp. 183-4; Cf. p. 355. 
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mean that law did not originate until the period of the rise of war 
and the state. Law originates in custom and, in reality, antedates 
the state. The state arises when there comes, through the exigencies 
of war, a need for a better co-ordination of the members of social 
groups. The government is, thus, not the source of law, but an 
improvement in the means of enforcing law.' 
Tue function of the state and government is to be found in the regula- 
tion of the social process. The state, through its agent, the govern- 
ment, is the chief regulating organ of society, analagous to the higher 
co-ordinating centres of the brain and nervous system.* “‘ Govern- 
ment may be, indeed, regarded as the chief regulative institution of 
human society in that government as an agency to enforce law must 
be the last resort in controlling individual conduct in any group.” * 
Government and law are indispensable in society, because, without 
their restraining power, there could not be enough group cohesion 
and co-ordination of activities to make a successful collective struggle 
for existence possible. “‘ Law is established for the sake of effecting 
a higher degree of social control and of constraining individuals that 
vary from standards which are recognized as necessary to carry on 
a collective life.” * While the state should by no means absorb and 
direct all social activities, as the socialists maintain, there can be no 
doubt that its regulative activity should be “ co-extensive with human 
interests.”” The state should not attempt to do away with private 
initiative but, through the government, should so protect and regulate 
private initiative that it will function with the minimum amount of 
friction and waste and the maximum degree of efficiency.® 
But withal, government furnishes rather a crude method of maintaining 
social control in the complex modern societies. It can only take 
account of acts and not of motives, and, in reality, is chiefly valuable 
as accessory to the social control exerted through religion, morality, 
and education. “‘ It must be admitted that government and law are 
by themselves relatively inadequate means of social control in very 
complex societies. The control which government and law exert 
_ must necessarily be over gross external acts. Such control does not 
go deep enough to secure the highest type of social order, or indeed 
any type which is adequate for modern social life. The social control 
which government and law represents, therefore, is relatively crude 
and primitive compared to the control which may be secured through 
other means. Hence, government and law, we may safely conclude, 
are an inadequate means of social control except as they support 
religion, morality, and education.” 
Ibid., p. 184 ; “* The Sociological Foundations of Law,” loc. cit., pp. 577-9. 
XCIOLOGY IN ITs PsyCHOLOGICAL AspEcTs, pp. 184, 355ff. 
p. 355: Cf. Inrropuction To SOCIAL Psycnovooy, Ppp. 267-70. 
The Sociological Foundations of Law,” loc. cit., p. 580. 


*SocioLocy IN Its PsycHOLOGICAL AspEcTs, p. 
*Ibid., p. 356. 
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As to the future of state-activity there is little probability that it will 
decrease and gradually die out. As social evolution progresses new 
interests and activities are continually arising which must be subjected 
to the regulative control of the state. “‘ Government and law instead 
ij of being less needed in the future will be more needed. The regulative 
‘ functions of government instead of being contracted to a narrow sphere 
must be expanded to include practically all human interests. There 
ii is, therefore, no good foundation for the belief which was current 
during the first part of the nineteenth century that government would 
be less and less needed as social evolution advances ; and it follows 
that the social ideal of no government, or the anarchistic ideal, is based 
upon an utter misconception of the nature of human social life.” ! 
“ Every group must exercise constraint upon its individual members ; 
and the need of this constraint becomes greater the larger and more 
complex the group is, because in complex societies there is greater 
opportunity for individual variation between the habits of different 
individuals. Therefore social constraint becomes increasingly necessary 
to carry on the increasingly complex collective life. Instead of law 
Be lessening with social evolution, then, it is bound to increase in amount 
and also in relative importance to the life of the group.” ? 
ELLwoop has some brief but pertinent observations regarding the 
non-political aspects and organs of social control. Law is chiefly 
effective through the sustaining power of public opinion. When it 
acts contrary to public opinion it has but little force. Law should 
follow the trend of public opinion and should not try to determine 
its character in advance. ‘‘ Laws which represent only the habits of 
a minority of the population are not easily enforced—at least not in 
democratic communities where popular will and public sentiment 
are the chief means of coercion. Laws should follow and not precede 
changes in social conditions—that is, in the ways of thinking and 
acting of a majority of the population. Laws which outstrip popular 
will and public sentiment are notoriously powerless to better per- 
manently social conditions. All that has been said implies that radical 
social adjustment must be made through the influence of education 
and ‘public opinion, and that law at the most can only come in to 
enforce the new habits which have already been sanctioned in popular 
consciousness. Moreover, it follows from all this that law can never 
represent the moral and social ideal; for the social ideal stands for 
the maximum which society is aiming at, while the law aims simply 
to maintain the minimum of morality in conduct which is necessary 
' for the safety of society at any given time.” * 
The Foundations of Law,” loc. cit., p. 578. For Professor Ellwood’s 
proposals 


or practical measures by the State to remedy the problems con 
g : with the modern family, immigration, city life, poverty and pau 
crime, consult his SocloLocy Socia Prosiems, edition of 1919. 
a ** The Sociological Foundations of Law,” loc. cit., pp. 579-80. 
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Tuis important instrument for effecting social control—public opinion 
—Ellwood defines as “a more or less rational collective judgment 
formed by the action and reaction of many individual opinions upon 
one another.” ? He agrees with Cooley that public opinion implies 
an organization of, rather than an agreement among, individual 
opinions.? In modern democratic societies public opinion has become 
the most potent instrument of social control. ‘ In these later stages 
of social development, therefore, the social order comes to rest more 
or less upon public opinion and may be, indeed very often is, the 
creation of public opinion in the sense that public opinion has been 
the decisive element which has brought about certain types of social 
activity and relationship. ‘The tendency in free societies is undoubtedly 
to bring custom, laws and all institutional forms under the control of 
public opinion. In such societies public opinion may be regarded 
as the chief instrument of social control, inasmuch as in such societies 
government very largely rests upon public opinion.” * 

OwInNG to the fact that public opinion is so all-important in modern 
democratic societies and that the press is increasingly becoming the 
chief organ for the formulation and expression of public opinion, 
Ellwood emphasizes the necessity of developing an adequate social 
control over the press. “ It is notorious that the press to-day is very 
largely upon a commercial basis, and is frequently managed to serve 
individual ends rather than to meet social needs. If we are to leave 
the control and regulation of much in society to public opinion, it is 
evident that society must devise some way in which the press shall 
itself be socially controlled—a system of censorship or control over 
the press which shall allow for social development, and yet keep 
entirely within the limits of social advantage.” * 

RELIGION, morality, and education are of even greater importance than 
government and law as agencies in securing an adequate social control, 
for they go “‘ to the innermost. motives and secure social order through 
controlling character and conduct at their source.””* Education is 
particularly effective as an instrument for developing an effective 
system of social control because “ it controls the formation of habit 
and character in individuals. Education, if wisely carried out, can 
undoubtedly secure more difficult forms of social adjustment than can 
government, law, or religious sanctions acting upon the adult in- 
dividual, because education furnishes, at the plastic period of life, a 
subjective environment for the individual of ideas, ideals, beliefs, motor 
and feeling attitudes, which are capable of moulding individual 
character in almost any direction.” * 


*SocIOLoGY IN ITs PsyCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS, p. 334- 
‘Ibid, p. 335. 
*Ibid., pp. 337-8; Cf. Inrropuction To SociaL PsycHoLocy, pp. 153-8. 
Its PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS, p. 339- 
P- 35 
bid., p. 360; Cf. SocioLocy anp Mopern Sociat Prosiems, Chap. xvi. See 
‘Tur Reconstruction oF RELIGION, Chap. ix., for his views on the relation of 


religion to government. 
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IN discussing the need for a progressive change and re-adjustment in 
the social order and the dangers of ultra-conservative tendencies in 
society and government, Ellwood presents a clear and concise psycho- 
logical theory of the causes, nature, and consequences of revolutions. 
He uses the term revolution in the strict sense of a shifting of social 
control or a change in the location of sovereignty.!. The previous 
objective explanations of revolutions by historians, economists and 
political scientists have been very unsatisfactory as general interpreta- 
tions of the universal principles underlying revolutions. An historical 
explanation can only account for the causes of any particular revolution, 
for the external stimuli that produce revolutions vary in each case. 
Only a socio-psychological interpretation can discover the universal 
mechanisms through which revolutions are effected, since “ the 
particular stimulus which occasions a revolution will vary in each 
instance, but the psycho-social mechanism through which the revolu- 
tion is effected in every case remains the same.” * 


PsYCHOLOGICALLY regarded “ revolutions are disturbances in the social 
order due to the sudden breakdown of social habits under conditions 
which make difficult the reconstruction of those habits—the formation 
of a new social order. In other words, revolutions arise through certain 
interferences or disturbances in the process of normal social re-adjust- 
ment.”’ The general cause of this inflexibility in the social order, 
which always lies at the bottom of revolutionary changes, is that “ the 
mechanism by which the transition from one social habit to another 
is effected—namely, public criticism, free discussion, public opinion 
—has been partly destroyed.” This general condition of social 
immobility may be produced by political absolutism and autocracy, 
authoritative and obscurantic religious systems, the mental charac- 
teristics of race, and a caste system of social organization, to mention 
only a few of the most important causes leading to this result.* 


REVOLUTIONS are always organized by those members of the group 
who are most susceptible to the influence of the newer ideas, the free 
and normal expression of which is blocked by the archaic and inflexible 
social system. These leaders recruit their party from those who are 
oppressed by the old system and those who are especially susceptible 
to suggestion. The weapons of these revolutionary leaders are mainly 
a set of ideas and formule which are especially adapted and designed 
to unsettle the old social order. These are also used as “ watchwords 
and shibboleths to unite the party of revolt.”” When the dominant 
class in the old order is confronted by a well organized revolutionary 
party it must either set itself to re-adjusting the social order or face 


*SocIoLocy IN Its PsyCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS, p. 163. 
*Ibid., p. 164. 
"Ibid., pp. 164-6. 
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open conflict. When, in the latter event, the radical party is successful 
the movement is designated as a revolution.* 

Tue cause of the violence and confusion which is usually attendant 
upon periods of revolution is two-fold. In the first place, an inflexible 
social system gives the population little training in the difficult problems 
of social reconstruction, and hence they are unable to replace the older 
institutions which they have destroyed. In the second place, the 
warfare and excitement of revolutionary periods seem to bring about 
a reversion to a more primitive type of mentality—to produce a psychic 
atavism. Other things being equal, the confusion and anarchy will 
be in proportion to the thoroughness with which the archaic ideas, 
habits, and institutions of the old order have been overthrown. The 
part of mobs in revolutions has generally been misunderstood. Mobs 
never organize or carry out revolutions. The prevalence of mobs in 
revolutions is due to the fact that revolutionary conditions are especially 
conducive to the formation of mobs, owing to the disturbing of the 
customary agencies of social control and the reversion to more primitive 
mental states.? 

Tue duration of revolutionary periods depends upon the local con- 
ditions. In case the revolutionary party has a fixed, definite, and 
practical program and the social order is not too much incapacitated 
for re-adjustment, the revolutionary period will be short. If, however, 
the opposite conditions prevail, the revolution will tend to be chronic 
or will issue in a dictatorship. If the revolutionary party cannot 
reconstruct the social order by means of its program, the stimulus for 
reconstruction frequently comes through the personality of a popular 
hero of the revolutionary period who becomes a dictator. The cases 
of Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon are classic examples of a revolution 
issuing in a dictatorship.® 

THE periods of reaction which are frequent after revolutions are due 
to the fact that when the revolutionary program is not adequate to 
serve as a guide and model for social reconstruction there is a natural 
tendency to seek the only alternative—the pre-revolutionary institu- 
tions. However, the disruption that takes place in revolutions in- 
variably offers such a shock to the old system that any permanent and 
complete reversion is impossible.‘ 

ELLwoop draws the general conclusions from his analysis that revolu- 
tions are impossible in a flexible and adaptable social order and are 
practically inevitable in an archaic, inflexible, and immobile social 
system. “ It is worth while for a society to know that by encouraging 
intelligent public criticism, free discussion, and free thought about 
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social conditions and institutions, by keeping itself adaptable, flexible, 
alert for betterment, it is pursuing the surest way to avoid future 
disaster.” 
ProressoR ELLwoop is particularly notable for his emphasis upon 
religion as a factor in social control and a major element in any scheme 
of social reconstruction. It will doubtless be conceded that he is the 
foremost American student of religion from the sociological stand- 
point. His method is not that of dogmatic super-rationalism or anti- 
intellectualism, such as characterized the writings of Benjamin Kidd, 
but that of the candid and scientific student of society, pretty generally 
free from mysticism and obscuranticism.* 
PRoFEssOR ELLwoop relates his analysis of religion as a social force 
to his interpretation of the World War and the establishment of a 
pacific international organization. He believes that the war was caused 
primarily by psychological factors. Among these the chief was “ the 
pagan principles of power and self-interest.” Next to this was the 
psychology of modern capitalism with its anti-social point of view in 
the profit-getting orientation. This, also, he believes to be of pagan 
origin. Nothing can solve the domestic or international problems 
of modern society except a general substitution of the socialized and 
co-operative Christian precepts for the pagan worship of power and 
profits.* The following citation perhaps best summarizes his views :— 
Tue present European war is a sad illustration of the failure of social 
machinery, useful as it may be in its proper place, Plenty of admirable 
arrangements existed in Europe to prevent such 2 war. There were the 
Hague Conventions and the International Arbitration Court ; but they did 
not prevent the war. The plain truth is that the moral level of European 
civilization was not high enough to make proper use of such “ machinery.” 
Even now people still talk hopefully of machinery which will prevent such 
a war in the future, such as a federation of European nations, an international 
police force, or universal disarmament. But they oy es that as long as 
— cultivate the spirit of hatred they cannot be kept from fighting. 
othing, for example, can prevent a war throughout Western civilization 
between the possessors and the dispossessed—a war infinitely more horrible 
than the present one—nothing except the dominance in the masses of in- 
dividuals, or at least in the leaders of both classes, of intelligence and of the 
ideals of peace and of human brotherhood. As a recent American periodical 
has well said, “ In the long run there can be no peace so long as individuals 
put their lives at the disposal of any kind of a leader who waves a flag of 
any kind. So long as nations are unreasoning mobs the moment the trumpet 
sounds, it is idle to depose military castes ; others will promptly form and 
in their turn prevail.” No social machinery can be devised, then, which 
can, independent of individual judgment and character, save society from 
the most awful catastrophes, to say nothing of solving the social problem. 


"Ibid., pp. 172-3 ; Cf. Ellwood’s article on “ A Psychological Theory of Revolutions,” 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocIoLocy, July, 1905, pp. 49-59; and INTRODUCTION 
To Psycuo.ocy, Chap. viii. 

*SocroLocy Nn Its PsycHo.ocicat Aspscts, pp. 186-7, 356-8 ; THe SociaL ProsLeM, 


pp. 189-11 ; THe RECONSTRUCTION OF GION. 
*THE or Reiicion Chap. ix. and pp. 259-61. 
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THis must not be taken to mean the condemnation of wise attempts to set 
up machinery to prevent international wars and all other social catastrophes. 
On the contrary, the social life of man can express itself effectively only 
through organization. We should have a super-national tribunal, and a 
federation of the world, or at least a “ peace league ” just as soon as possible. 
Only we should not imagine that these can possibly work without the develop- 
ment of suitable moral ideals in our civilization for their foundation." 


Few will dissent from Professor Ellwood’s forceful statement of the 
necessity of a substitution of social for anti-social ideals and practices 
in international relations, but many will doubt the historical accuracy 
of his identification of the sociai with Christianity and the anti-social 
with paganism. Some of the noblest social ideals have been of pagan 
derivation, while some of the most savagely brutal traditions have come 
down from the Jewish-Christian heritage.* Further, as Ashley, 
Kautsky, Lamprecht, Weber, Sombart and others have clearly demon- 
strated, the “‘ Geist des Kapitalismus ” was an economic and psycho- 
logical outgrowth of the Protestant Revolution and Puritanism.* 
Nothing has received more hearty support from organized Christianity 
than the modern theory of business enterprise and the hierarchy of 
economic status which has flowed from it. Finally, as Mr. Graham 
Walias has recently shown, all the most selfish and sinister impulses 
of the recent war period received the almost unanimous support of 
the Christian churches throughout the western world.‘ 


(To be continued.) 


THe Sociat Prop_eM, pp. 223-4. Professor Ellwood has also laboured for the 
cause of international good-will by his emphasis upon the value of the sociological 
writings of Jacques Novicow, the foremost of the sociological contributors to the 
campaign against militarism and the war cult. See the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLocy, November, 1917. 

. B. Bury, History or THe Freepom or THouGHT, pp. 52-4. 
. Smith, THe Acre or THE REFORMATION, pp. 726-9. 

“Our Soctat Henitace, Chap. xii. It is only fair, however, to point out that Pro- 
fessor Ellwood differentiates between the teachings of Christ and the dogmas 
and ritual of organized Christianity. 
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ROME: A HISTORICAL SURVEY: by Christopher Dawson 
and Alexander Farquharson. 


Part II.: Tue Latin City, 500-250 B.C. 


Tue sth and 4th centuries B.c., the period between the expulsion 
of the Etruscans and the wars which marked the entry of Rome into 
world politics, are the great formative period of Roman history. It is 
the age that forged the political and military organisation that was to 
prove the strongest thing in the ancient world, that was to break 
Carthage and the East and to realise at last the Hellenistic ideal of 
a world kingdom. Yet no ideal could have been less sympathetic 
to the mind of the early Latins. They were pre-eminently a peasant 
people with all the narrow regionalism of the peasant outlook. All 
their energies were concentrated on the two essential problems of 
their land, its tillage and its defence. They had no thought to spare, 
like their Hellenic contemporaries, for the understanding and inter- 
pretation of the world around them, but they grew deep-rooted and 
persistent as their own oaks, from which they took their expressive 
name, for that quality that they valued most—Robur. 


Hence their history is hard to write, for they have left no material 
evidence of their culture, like the Etruscans, nor written records like 
their Hellenised descendants, who polished and rationalised and 
moralised the Roman historical tradition till it was transformed into 
literature. Only with the entry of Rome into the international society 
of the Hellenistic world does she emerge from the twilight of legend, 
only then too does she acquire that covering of Hellenistic culture 
without which posterity can never see her, and of which all Latin 
literature forms a part. 

INDEED the Latin city is something of a misnomer. There was an 
Etruscan city and there was an Hellenistic city, but never a Latin 
one. The temple and the private house, the forum and the basilica, 
the city wall and the aqueduct all came to the Latins from outside, 
either directly from the Greeks or through the Etruscans. Yet there 
was a Latin society and a Latin state, as original and far stronger than 
anything Etruscan or Greek, and the Latin spirit that created these 
was powerful enough to manifest itself also at a later period through 
the borrowed forms of Hellenistic civilisation. Nor should the 
incomparably greater spiritual achievement of the Hellenes blind us 
to the fact that the Latins were the greatest free people of the ancient 
world. The Greek cities, and especially Athens, however extensive 
was their power, were never anything more than free communes. 


Sparta remained a narrow tribal aristocracy, and Macedonia, though 
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a nation, was not free. It was the essential achievement of Rome that 
she learnt how to combine the intensive culture of the city state, as 
created by Hellenic genius, with the solid foundations of a free peasant 
state. Ata later period, it is true, the selfish particularism of the Greek 
city-state tradition reasserted itself at Rome with disastrous results, 
but during the first centuries of the republic she was indeed a Latin 
city, a partner in a larger semi-national unity, which she eventually 
organised and extended until it came to embrace the whole of penin- 
sular Italy. 


I. Tue Laron LEAGUE AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Tue origin of this Latin Confederation is one of the most controversial 
questions in Roman history. The traditional view, to which Mommsen 
also assents, held the Latin League to be of immemorial antiquity, 
and to have been under the presidency first of Alba Longa, and after 
the destruction of the latter, under that of Rome. Later historians 
have maintained that a league of this kind presupposes more advanced 
conditions than these that obtained among the Italian peoples of the 
early Iron Age, and that it could not have arisen before the period 
of early Greek and Etruscan influence. It is of course possible and 
even probabie that the Etruscans during their period of dominance 
in Latium may have attempted to form a league of cities, such as they 
are said to have created in Campania and in the valley of the Po, as 
well as in Etrusia itself. If such a league existed, it was no doubt 
under the hegemony of Rome, and the federal sanctuary of Jupiter 
on the Alban Mount, ancient as it was, may have been from the first 
a pendant to the Roman sanctuary of Jupiter on the Capitol. However, 
a league of this kind could hardly have assumed an anti-Roman and 
anti-Etruscan character, and we are forced to look elsewhere for the 
power which, with the help of Aristodemus of Cuma, defeated the 
Etruscans and made Latium independent. Fortunately, Priscian has 
preserved for us a passage from Cato in which he speaks of the dedica- 
tion of the grove of Diana at Aricia as a federal sanctuary by Egerius 
Bebius of Tuscuium, the “ dictator Latinus,” on behalf of 8 peoples, 
Tusculum, Aricia, Lanuvium, the Laurentes, Cora, Tibur, Pometia 
and Ardea.* The territory of these 8 peoples forms a solid block in 
central Latium, leaving aside on the one hand Rome and on the other 
Praeneste, with their dependant communities. The inclusion of 
Pometia, which was destroyed by the Volscians early in the 5th century, 
and the absence of Signia and Norba, points to a date near the end 
of the 6th century, and we can hardly doubt that the coalition arose 
at that time as a spontaneous Latin movement against both the power 
of the Etruscans and the Roman hegemony. It was towards the end 


1Cf. Rosenberg in Hermes LIV. (1919), pp. 113-173. 
*Priscian, Instit. Gram. IV., 21 (Hertz). 
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of the 6th century that the Italian Greek tradition placed the defeat 
of the Etruscans near the Alban Mount by the Latins, assisted by the 
Campanian Greeks, and the Roman tradition put about the same 
time the fall of the house of Tarquin and the institution of the Republic. 
The successful assertion of Latin independence must have had a 
profound influence on the history of Rome, and it is no doubt the 
fundamental cause of the events which the Roman annalists have 
handed down in a half legendary form—the fall of the monarchy, 
the Etruscan invasion of Latium and reconquest of Rome by Lars 
Porsenna of Clusium, and finally the great war with the Latins which 
lasted six years and was followed by the entry of Rome into the Latin 
league, 493. All this history was told in a form very flattering to 
Roman pride,* but subsequent history shows that Rome had lost the 
hegemony in Latium that she may have enjoyed in the Etruscan period 
and that she entered the league on equal terms, and not as its mistress. 


Asout the same time the league was joined by the Hernicans, a 
settled and comparatively civilised people of a similar type to the 
Latins, whose towns, Alatri, Anagni, Ferentino and Veroli occupied 
the northern tributaries of the Liris valley on the ancient trade route 
that connected Latium with Campania. 

AccorDING to the calculations of Beloch and de Sanctis the total 
territory of the league was now about 3,200 sq. km., of which the 
Hernican land amounted to about 1,000 km. and the Ager Romanus 
to goo. Rome was thus by far the most important individual member 
of the league, but she was no match single-handed for the rest of the 
league, as she became in the next century. 

Tue external change in the position of. Rome in Latium was accom- 
panied by a no less far-reaching internal transformation. The fall of 
the monarchy was the first step in a series of social and constitutional 
changes that transformed the Etruscan city, at least for a time, into 
a Latin peasant state. 

Tue whole literary tradition concerning the social development of 
the early republic is profoundly distorted by the social and economic 
ideas of a later age. Nevertheless, the history of the struggle of the 
orders in the sth and 4th centuries, however falsified by later mis- 
understanding, undoubtedly represents a very real and fundamental 
change both economic and social in the Roman state. The social 
organisation of the early communities of Latium was essentially that 
of a peasant population. They were no true city states, but rather 
tribal societies organised by clans (gentes) and clan districts (pagi). 


* The traditional date 509 is, however, very probably influenced by an intentional syn- 
chronism with the expulsion of the Peisistratide from Athens. 

“Excepting the strange story of the treaty with Porsenna by which the Romans fore- 
swore the use of iron weapons: which surely bears the marks of very ancient 
tradition. 
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As in most tribal societies, each clan had a certain number of depen- 
dents who were neither slaves nor full tribesmen, but were economically 
and socially dependent on the clan whose name they took and on whose 
land they were settled. This was the most primitive form of the 
client relation, which still retained some importance in historical 
times. On the other hand, the Etruscan state was in no sense a tribal 
or agrarian community. It was a true city-state, with an extensive 
territory cultivated by a dependent population, probably different in 
blood from their conquerors, and without political rights. Thus the 
position of the Etruscan lucumon was radically different from that of 
the Latin clansman ; it was rather that of a feudal noble among a 
population of serfs, or of the Roman noble of the later republic with 
his great latifundia. 
Tuus the difference of the orders in the early Roman state has a two- 
fold origin. The earliest Latin clan settlements on the Roman 
territory no doubt had their plebeian dependents, but as the city 
grew up under Etruscan influence, and as it extended its territory 
by conquest at the expense of the neighbouring Latin communities, 
the social relations became more comparable to that of an Etruscan 
town. In the 6th century it was hardly possible either to exterminate 
or to enslave a conquered Latin population—nor was it till much later 
that it became possible to incorporate the conquered into the citizen 
body. These circumstances inevitably tended to the growth of a 
dependent population outside the true citizen class on which it was 
economically dependent, while the latter became more and more a closed 
noble caste, endowed with the wealth and privilege necessary for living 
the full life of the city state. The legendary patrician of the type of 
Cincinnatus, who leaves his plough to command the armies of the 
republic—even if he was not entirely mythical—was not representative 
of the Roman patriciate during its greatness. Already in the regal 
period the Roman state had acquired that aristocratic and oligarchic 
character that marked its whole history, and this was even accentuated 
by the fall of the monarchy, since all the royal prerogatives passed exclu- 
sively to the patrician class. In their hands were the pontificate and the 
priestly colleges, which exercised so rigid a control over all the details of 
the social life of the early community. The Imperium, that unlimited 
military power which was the essential note of the Roman polity, 
passed whole and entire to the new annual patrician magistrates, the 
pretors, later known as the consuls.® Finally the Senate, the patrician 
assembly par excellence, became more important than ever before, 
‘It is probable, as de Sanctis points out, that the prxtors were originally the com- 
manders under the kings of the tribal military contingents, while the tribunes 
were their subordinates. If so, they would have been three in number, and 
the rise of the later pretorship would have been due, not to the creation of a new 
office in 366, but to the specialisation of one of the three supreme magistrates as 


the representative of civil authority within the city, while the two consuls com- 
manded the armies of the republic in the field. Cf.de Sanctis, Sroria I., 403-6. 
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since it was now the one permanent organ in the State. In the popular 
assemblies non-patricians were no doubt present ; not, however, 
ie in their own right, but rather as the clients and military followers of 
their noble patrons. Moreover, before the legislative activity of the 
later republic had begun the réle of the assemblies was a very limited 
one. The Comitia Curiata, the true civic assembly of the Roman 
people, continued to confer the formal imperium on the supreme 
magistrates, but the latter were elected by the comitia centuriata, the 
assembly of the people in arms, outside the pomerium—a fact that 
is very easy to understand, if the pretors or consuls were by their 
origin military officers. Neither assembly possessed any power of 
discussion, which was, to the very end of Roman history, the unique 
prerogative of the Senate. 
CoMPLETE as was the patrician monopoly at the beginning of the 
republic, it was not destined to endure for long. It was only natural 
that the inclusion of Rome in the Latin league, and the victorious 
expansion of the Latin people should also have affected the position 
of the peasantry without political rights which inhabited the Roman 
territory, and to a great extent represented the Latin communities 
which had been conquered and absorbed by Rome in the 
Etruscan period. Moreover a considerable population of non-Roman 
Latins had grown up at Rome itself owing to the growth of the city, 
and presumably of its trade, in the 6th century. This population was 
q settled in its own suburb on the Aventine, and though it naturally 
€ had no share in the rights and privileges of citizenship, it possessed a 
d social centre in the sanctuary of Diana, the great goddess of the Latins, 
on that hill, in connection with which a certain measure of 
corporate organisation was developed.* At a later period in the 
sth century the popular centre was transferred to a new temple 
dedicated to the popular Greek triad, Ceres, Liber and Libera. And 
it was the officers of this temple—the /&diles or ‘‘ Churchwardens,” 
who became the first official representatives of the plebeian order, 
and the keepers of the popular funds.’ 
FINALLY the corporate existence of the plebeian order was officially 
recognised by the Roman state. It was organised by tribes like the 
original Roman community and it acquired the right of meeting in public 
assembly and passing ordinances (plebiscita) for its own government. 


/ * hat the original plebeian sanctuary was the temple of Diana, not that of Ceres, is 
; indicated by the statement of Dionysius that the bronze ‘tablet on which was 
inscribed the Lex Icilia was preserved in the temple of Diana. The exact 
: nature of the Lex Icilia is doubtful, but it is clear that it was concerned with 
a the right of the plebeians to their own quarter on the Aventine—not, of course, 
} (as the later historians supposed) by a distribution of building lots, but by a grant 
of the privilege of communal settlement, a kind of licensed Ghetto. Ct. 
Rosenberg in Hermes (1913), XLVIII. pp. 371 ff. 
| 7A similar kind of development of temple officers into civic functionaries occurre J 
| : at Tusculum, where the Aidiles of the great temple of the Dioseuri became 
: . | the leading magistrates of the city. 
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It was in fact a state within a state and its officers, the tribunes, 
were hedged round with a sacrosanctity such as the ambassadors 
of foreign states possessed.* It is difficult not to conclude that this 
exceptional position accorded to the plebeians was directly connected 
with the ending of the war with the Latins and the inclusion of Rome 
herself in the League.* For what is more natural than that the Latin 
settlers at Rome should benefit from the success of their compatriots ? 


Tuis was, however, only the beginning of the long struggle for exten- 
sion of privilege and equalisation between the orders. The four city 
tribes were only of importance because their rights were ultimately 
extended to the great mass of peasant clients who were dependent 
socially and probably economically also on the great patrician gentes.!° 
The history of that struggle is preserved for us by the later Roman 
historians who read into these early social struggles the motives of 
the agrarian agitation of the later republic, an age as different from that 
which we are dealing with, as was the age of the Chartists from that of 
Wat Tyler. All we can see is that the vital change was accomplished 
with the institution of the 17 rural tribes, which dates perhaps from 471, 
perhaps not until the reorganisation that followed the Gallic invasion."* 
The earlier date seems more probable, for otherwise it is hard to see 
how the four city tribes alone could have been strong enough to carry 
through the great political changes of the sth century. The public 
recognition of the plebs as a self-governing corporation within the 
state was obviously no final solution. The power of the tribunes was 
purely negative ; the actual government of the state, the magistrature 
and the priesthoods remained patrician monopolies, and no inter- 
mixture of the orders was possible since the two orders were as endoga- 
mous as Indian castes. Hence the two chief objects of the plebeians 
seem to have been the concession of the right of connubium and the 
creation of a written code of laws, common to both the orders, such 
as the Greek cities ponsessed. 


*Cf. Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 359. 

*This is suggested by the Roman annalistic tradition which placed the beginning of 
the Latin War in 501, the secession of the plebs and the institution of the 
tribunate in 494, end the peace and alliance with the Latins in 493. 

1°The preponderance of the patrician gentes in the open country is, perhaps, shown 
by the fact that so many of the later rustic tribes bore the names of ancient gentes, 
=3e modern Scotch or Irish county might bear the name of the clan that formerly 
ru it. 

“That the institution of the rural tribes marks an agrarian revolution in the Roman 
territory was suggested by Mommsen, STAATSRECHT, III., 168. It was, however, 
K. J. Neumann in his GRUNDHERRSCHAFT DER ROM. RePvsux, Strassburg, 1900, 
who first developed the idea that the creation of the rural tribes was due to the 
freeing of the Roman peasant-clients from a condition of serfdom similar to that 
of the medizval peasant. Ed. Meyer has accepted this view of the client rela- 
tion, though not of the origin of the tribes, in his article Press in Conrad’s 
HANDWORTERBUCH, and SCHRIFTEN, p. 371- Rosenberg, in his 
article cited above (Hermes, 1913, p. 376) says ‘an understanding of the real 
development first became possible when E. Meyer had shown the purely urban 
character of the earliest Plebs, and K. J. Neumann had recognised the creation 
of the rural tribe as an emancipation of the peasantry.” 
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Tue legends concerning Appius Claudius and the suspension of both 
the consulship and the tribunate in favour of a college of Decemviri, 
consisting of 5 patricians and 5 plebeians, who promulgated the Law 
of the XII. Tables, probably veils a temporary victory of the plebeians 
and the political equalisation of the orders, which was quickly put an 
end to by a patrician reaction. That is to say that the Secession of 
the Plebs in 447 was directed not against the Decemvirate, but against 
the party who were attempting to restore the old order, and that 
Appius Claudius was the victim not of plebeian morality but of 
patrician prejudice. In any case the result of these struggles was a 
compromise. Three military tribunes, chosen from either order, took 
the place of the consuls, some of whose functions were transferred to 
censors—assessors—who had to be patricians. On the other hand, the 
financial office of the questorship was soon afterwards opened to the 
plebeians, and thus through their holding of office, plebeians began 
to enter the Senate, not with the traditional title of patres, it is true, 
but merely as conscripti—enrolled. From this time the ultimate 
equalisation of the orders was assured, and in the course of the 4th 
century the Roman state became a united community, in which every 
free man was a full citizen and eligible to the highest secular offices. 
The last great struggle took place over the question of the admission 
of plebeians to the consulship and terminated with their victory in 
366. Admission to the other offices followed naturally in the next 
decades. Henceforward the Roman state was free to turn her un- 
divided strength to the conquest of Italy. 


Il. THe Conquest oF ITALY. 


Durinc the sth century the expansion of the Latin confederation was 
checked on the North by the Etruscans of Veii with their Latin and 
Faliscan allies of Fidenz, Falerii and Capena, and on the east and 
south by the A-quians and Volscians. The latter especially pressed the 
Latins hard all through the 5th century. At the time when the Romans 
and the Hernicans joined the League, the Latins were strong enough 
to found in Volscian territory two new Latin cities, Norba and Signia, 
whose cyclopean walls and impregnable situation still bear witness to 
their warlike origin, as Latin fortresses in the Volscian marches. For 
long after this the Latins made no further progress ; indeed, they were 
barely able to hold their own. But during the last quarter of the 
5th century and the first years of the 4th, the whole state of Italy was 
profoundly changed by a new series of barbarian invasions. A fresh 
wave of peoples from Central Europe burst over Northern Italy, 
overwhelming the Etruscan cities of the Po valley and raiding far into 
Central Italy. These were the Gauls, a Celtic people of La Téne 
culture. Their fair hair and great stature, and the irresistible onslaught 
of their great broadswords were known and dreaded in the course 
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of the next century from Spain to Asia Minor. It is very probable 
that their coming also set in motion the Sabellian tribes, the wildest 
and most warlike of all the Italic peoples, who began to overrun 
Campania in the second half of the 5th century. Etruscan Capua 
and Greek Cuma, the two most important cities of Campania, 
were conquered by Samnites between 438 and 421. Naples alone 
preserved its independence. Further south the Lucanians, a powerful 
confederation of Sabellian tribes, made their appearance about the 
end of the sth century, conquering Pestum and its neighbours as far 
south as Laos, excepting Elea, and in 390 inflicting a crushing defeat 
at Laos on the united forces of the Southern Greeks. City after city 
fell into the hands of the invaders until in the second half of the 4th 
century, Tarentum, the strongest and most independent of the Greek 
cities of Italy, was forced to appeal for help across the Adriatic to 
condottieri like Archidamus of Sparta and Alexander the Molossian. 


THESE events gave the Latins their opportunity. The resistance of 
the Volscians, who were probably being attacked on the other side 
by the Samnites, gradually weakened after 420, and early in the 4th 
century all the chief Volscian cities, Velitra, Setia, Satricum, Circeii, 
Terracina and Antium, seem to have fallen before the Latins and to 
have been incorporated in their League. 

THE course of events in the north is clearer and supplies the key to 
the whole development, for about the year 396, Veii, the great rival 
of Rome and one of the most powerful cities of Etruria, was taken 
and destroyed by Camillus and its territory incorporated in that of 
Rome. No doubt the Gallic invasion in the north prevented aid 
coming to Veii from the Etruscan league, and there is a symbolical 
legend that on the same day that the Romans took Veii, Melpum, the 
bulwark of Etruscan power in Lombardy fell before the Gauls. 
Consequently Veii had no help beyond that of her neighbours the 
Faliscans ; Fidenz, her ally and bridgehead on the Tiber had 
succumbed to Rome some thirty years earlier. This success com- 
pletely transformed the position of Rome. By one stroke her territory 
was more than doubled, and now surpassed that of the whole of the 
rest of the league, apart from the Hernicans. Instead of being exposed 
to the continual threat of a powerful independent city only twelve miles 
from her gates, she was now the centre of a state, almost as large as 
Kent, which was bounded on the south by allied and partially 
dependent territory. Indeed the conquest of Veii made it possible 
for Rome to assume a new position in Latium, and in the course of a 
short time to convert her allies into subjects. Before this happened, 
however, Rome underwent a sudden and violent reverse of fortune. 
The wave of the Gallic invasions reached her also. Her army was 
defeated, the city was sacked, and only the Capitol remained untaken. 
But the storm passed as quickly as it had arisen, and Rome was left 
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little the worse for her disaster, perhaps even benefited by the oppor- 
tunity that was given to rebuild city and army and external relations 
according to the scale of her new needs and opportunities. 


To this period we must assign the famous wall and vallum, which 
tradition attributed to Servius Tullius. It is also to this period 
that de Sanctis'* attributes the so-called Servian reorganisation of 
the civic army in five classes and 193 centuries according to a 
property assessment. ‘The army of the regal period had consisted 
of 3,000 heavy armed foot soldiers corresponding to the Greek 
hoplites and representing the mass of landowning citizens with 
their auxiliary contingents of cavalry and light armed troops. This 
was the annual levy—‘ legio””—which originally constituted the 
whole military force of the city, but by the 4th century it had become 
duplicated, so that there were two complete armies, each led by ofie 
of the consuls. The legion fought according to the Greek fashion in 
a solid phalanx which broke the opposing army by sheer pressure of 
spears and armoured men. There was little occasion for manceuvring 
or any refinement of tactics. Hence the importance of equipment, 
and the rise of the class system. The man who was rich enough to 
afford the complete armour of the hoplite, the Mavordcx, was put in 
the front of the battle ; behind him came the 2nd class man with helmet 
and shield and greaves, but no cuirass ; then the 3rd class with helmet 
and shield only ; finally the last two classes, drawn from the poorer 
citizens, were armed with javelins and slings and served as light armed 
skirmishers. On the other hand, the richest and most noble of the 
citizens, who alone could afford the expensive luxury of a horse, 
served as cavalry or knights, an arm which was not of the first import- 
ance in ancient warfare owing to the lack of stirrups, which are 
absolutely essential to heavy cavalry.'* 

THESE matters are not merely of military interest; they are of 
considerable importance to the sociologist, for there is a vital 
connection between the form of military organisation and the organic 
development of ancient society. Thus to the war chariot and the 
champion corresponds the old aristocratic or tribal kingship; to 
the heavy armed phalanx of citizen soldiers corresponds the 
classical age of the city state ; and with the coming of the mercenary 
or the professional soldier begins the age of the new Hellenistic 
monarchy. 

In the Greek city the military organisation naturally reflected the 
social constitution. One finds Knight states (such as Chalcis and 
Eretria) set over against Hoplite states. In Rome the military order 
interprets itself politically. The five classes and 193 centuries of 


Sanctis Storia IT., xvii. 

evertheless, both in Greece and Italy the horseman possessed a high prestige, age 

= » his being the lineal pm ee of the chariot-riding champion fighter of 
roic age. 
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the legions are also the voting classes and centuries of the Comitia 
Centuriata, which more and more takes the place of the old assembly 
by Curia, as the real sovereign assembly of the Roman people. 


BuT an even more important consequence of the Gallic invasion than 
these already mentioned was the change of relations that resulted 
between Rome and the Latin league. Whether it was that the 
defeat of the Volscians made the Latins feel they no longer 
needed Roman support, or whether the annexation of Veii had 
made them dread Roman preponderance, it is clear that the 
momentary collapse of Rome was the signal for the dissolution 
of the league. For the next forty years Rome has to carry on a 
confusing war with the Latins, in which former allies like Tuscu- 
lum and Tibur, and the Hernican league, fight side by side against 
her with the independent state of Praneste, with the newly Latinised 
Volscian cities, and even with raiding armies of Gauls. When the 
Latin league is finally reconstituted about the year 358, it is on a new 
basis, 7.¢., the unquestioned hegemony of Rome in Latium. There 
is no longer any question of a Latin dictator as in the early days of 
the league ; the Roman magistrates are now ex-officio presidents of the 
league, and the Latin military contingents serve under the command 
of the Roman consuls. 

Tuese are the conditions reflected in the famous treaty with Carthage, 
which Polybius assigned to the year 507 B.c., but which an alternative 
and far more probable tradition places in 348.‘ This document 
recognises the rights of Rome throughout Latium ; Carthage undertakes 
to do no injury to any of the coast peoples—Ardea, Antium, the Laur- 
entes, Circeiiand Terracina. Moreover it is apparently to this age, as 
Rosenberg'® argues, that the lists of the Latin cities, preserved by 
Dionysius and Pliny, refer. According to this view the “ vanished 
peoples ” of Pliny’s much discussed list were not original communities 
in a Latin league of immemorial antiquity, as Mommsen supposes, 
but pagi or villages or old tribal territories which had become dependent 
on the larger Latin cities, and which were now freed by Rome, in order 
to weaken her more important rivals, though they were for the most 
part later absorbed in her own territory. Thus AZsula and Sassula 
appear to have been originally border strongholds in the Tiburtine 
territory, and the institution of an independent community at Aésula 
would insert a wedge between the two most powerful Latin states. 


At the same time that Rome was thus reorganising her power in 
Latium, she was also strengthening her position in the North by 


‘*Apart from the evidence in the treaty as to Rome’s position in Latium, the later 
date is a natural one for the beginnings of diplomatic relations between Rome 
and Carthage, since it follows closely on the annexation of Care, one of the most 
important commercial cities in Italy, which was probably an ally of the 
Carthagians, since it was involved in hostilities with Dionysius of Syracuse. 


“Hermes, LIV. (1919), pp. 113-173. 
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successful wars with Tarquinii, and the Faliscans, and above all by 
the incorporation of the ancient and wealthy Etruscan city of Czre 
(353 B.c.). This was an event of vital importance in the development 
of the Roman state, and the model of her subsequent procedure in 
dealing with her Italian subjects. The conquered people received a 
limited form of Roman citizenship, and usually preserved its rights 
of local self-administration, but in all external matters, in taxation 
and above all for military service, it simply formed part of the Roman 
state. In this way the resources of Rome were capable of indefinite 
expansion without endangering the republic by the alienation of the 
conquered population. While the Greek cities limited themselves 
to making the communities that they conquered tributary and externally 
subject, the Romans brought them into their own state, and thus 
built up in Central Italy a real nation. The most important step in 
this process was taken only a few years after the incorporation of 
Czre. Capua, the head of the Campanian league, and the only 
non-Greek city in Italy which could compare in importance with 
Rome, was driven by its danger from the Samnites to appeal to the 
intervention of Rome and the Latin league. The first Samnite war, 
which resulted from this appeal, was not of great importance, since the 
Romans did not attempt to penetrate into Samnium, and the Samnites 
were probably weakened by the progress of the Tarentines and 
Archidamus of Sparta in Apulia. But the ensuing settlement of 
Campania produced a crisis of the utmost importance. The future 
position of the Latin league was at stake. Ifthe Campanian cities joined 
the Latin league, as the Hernican league, and the conquered Volscian 
cities had done,and as traditional usage demanded,the league would once 
more far outweigh Rome in population and territory, and the recovery 
of its old independent position would be easy. For the same reasons 
Rome was bound to insist on the annexation of Campania, and thus 
there arose the last Latin war, in which the Latins and the Campanians 
united against Rome, in a final struggle for equality. After the victory 
of Trifanum in 340, Capua and the Campanians withdrew from their 
allies and submitted to Rome, but the Latins and the Volscians carried 
on the war for two more years and only surrendered city by city in 338 
after the capture of Pedum and Antium. 


Tue Romans took advantage of their victory to make a complete 
resettlement of Latium and Campania. The Latin league was dis- 
solved. The lesser cities like Lanuvium and Aricia were incorporated 
in Roman territory, the more important ones, Tibur, Cora, and 
Preneste retained their independence, but as isolated cities, allies and 
dependents of Rome. Capua and Cumz in Campania, and Fundi 
and Formiz in the Auruncian territory, were incorporated in the 
Roman state on the same terms as C#re—i.e., passive citizenship. 
The name of Latin was now confined to the old federal colonies such 
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as Signia and Norba, and the new ones that Rome began to found in 
strategic positions in the conquered territory. Thus the western part 
of Central Italy from Cumz to Czre had become a single state, a free 
nation consisting of three classes of citizens whose geographical position 
answered in a sense to their grade of civic right. ‘There was a central 
core of territory round Rome inhabited by full citizens divided accord- 
ing to their tribes. There was an outer ring of municipia, communities 
like Czre and Capua, which had the rights of citizenship without 
suffrage. And finally there were the self-governing Latin colonies, 
composed, as a rule, of Romans who, however, exchanged their full 
citizenship for the old Latin rights on taking up land in their new 
community. These three classes formed the ruling nation, and outside 
these came the outermost ring of allied and semi-subject communities, 
peoples that were not yet ripe for incorporation, or whose lands were 
not valuable enough to be annexed. Of course the symmetry of this 
arrangement could not be rigidly carried out. Exceptionally valuable 
land, like the rich Ager Falernus, would be allotted to full citizens, 
though it lay far from the centre of Roman territory, and a few ancient 
and relatively strong cities like Praneste and ‘Tibur remained indepen- 
dent allies in the midst of Latium. 

Tue state that had thus been created was the strongest in Italy; it had 
a population of about 800,000, and could put an army of 100,000 men 
in the field. Henceforward it went on with systematic method, if not 
with conscious purpose, to the conquest of Italy. 

THROUGHOUT the great period of wars which followed—the Samnite 
wars (327-290), the war with the Lucanians and the Etruscans 
(289-282), the war with Pyrrhus and Tarentum (281-272)—Rome 
pursued unfalteringly the same ends that had governed the settlement 
of 338. Central territories, inhabited by people akin to the Romans, 
such as the Hernici, the Sabines, the Equiculi and the cities of the 
Upper Volturnus valley, were incorporated after the Samnite wars ; 
great stretches of Gallic and Picentine territory on the Adriatic coast 
were confiscated as state land. Above all, a series of Latin colonies, 
some of them large and powerful communities, were strung out along 
the lines of communication between Latium and Apulia—Fregellz, 
Luceria, Venusia and Beneventum—or on the Adriatic coast—Hadria, 
Firmum, and Ariminum. The Greek and Etruscan cities became 
dependent allies. ‘Thanks to this policy, the growth of the citizen 
body kept pace with the extension of Roman power, so that by the 
beginning of the First Punic War, Rome was the most powerful military 
state in the Mediterranean with some 270,000 citizens of military age 
and 80,000 Latin colonists, apart from allies and dependent states. 
AND this age which re-created the Roman state, also re-created the 
Roman army. Almost at the same time that the old hoplite phalanx 
was displaced in Greece by the new Macedonian phalanx, it gave 
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place in Italy to a diametrically opposite kind of development—that 
of the manipular legion. In Macedonia, the phalanx was made heavier 
and more irresistible than ever, the files were deepened and the old 
hoplite spear became the incredibly massive twenty-foot pike. In 
Italy, the Romans abandoned the spear altogether for the famous short 
sword and the pilum, or javelin, while at the same time they sacrificed 
the solid impregnability of the phalanx to the flexibility and handiness 
in mancuvre of the maniple with its greater scope for individual 
initiative and responsibility. 


Ill. THe Curture or THE Latin Crry. 


Yet the creativeness of the Roman people in that age both in politics 
and war was strangely anonymous. With the exception of Appius 
Claudius Czcus, we have no impression of the personality of the men 
who led the Roman state to greatness, and the appearance in Roman 
history of Pyrrhus, with his strongly marked and romantic character, 
only serves to make us realise more strongly how shadowy and illusive 
is our knowledge of early Roman history. Only as Roman society 
gradually becomes penetrated by Hellenic influence, or is reflected 
for us from the minds of men of Hellenic culture, like Polybius, does 
it become really visible and intelligible. And just in the measure that 
it becomes visible, it becomes changed, so that by the time that the 
individual Roman has become a living personality, he is, like Scipio 
Emilianus and the Gracchi, more than half a Hellenistic Greek. 
Even at the period with which we have been dealing, the current of 
Hellenistic influence was beginning to grow strong. In 273 Rome 
entered into relations with the Court of Alexandria, in 272 Livius 
Andronicus the poet was brought to Rome from Tarentum, and earlier 
still Fabius Pictor had begun to write in Greek. In order to under- 
stand the situation at that time we must go back further yet, to 
the time when direct Hellenic contacts began to take the place of 
the Etruscan influence. 

THE rise of the Latin league and the expulsion of Etruscan power from 
the greater part of Latium corresponds with a new wave of Hellenic 
influence—a movement which has left far less artistic and monumental 
evidence than the earlier contact of the Hellenic world with Etruria 
but which is important as the first step in that direct cultural inter- 
course between Latins and Greeks which was eventually to create a 
new civilisation. 

We can distinguish two channels of influence, one from the Campanian 
cities, especially Cumz and Naples, and another from Sicily, where 
the Syracusan empire was reaching its prime, and rivalled Athens 
herself in wealth and culture. The victory of Hiero over the Etruscan 
fleet at Cuma in 474—the victory celebrated by Pindar—marks the 
importance of the Syracusan power in Campania and the West, and 
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thenceforward throughout the 5th century the Syracusan command of 
the sea and Syracusan commerce were vital factors in Latin develop- 
ment. Already before this period, however, there was a strong direct 
influence of Campania on Latium. It was, possibly, at the time of the 
alliance of the Latins and Campanians against Etruria that the Twin 
Brethren, Castor and Polydeuces, had come to Tusculum as the chief 
gods of the city, and that the introduction of the cult of Apollo and of 
the Sybilline oracles into Rome from Cuma had taken place. The cult 
of Heracles at Rome, and still more certainly at Tibur, where he was 
the patron god of the city, is no doubt much older, while that of the 
plebeian triad, Ceres, Liber and Libera, and that of the Sicilian Venus 
are considerably later. 

THESE instances show that from the earliest age of the republic, Greek 
civilisation enjoyed a religious prestige at Rome, and this extended 
not only to the Campanian cities, but in the course of time to Hellas 
itself. If the Roman embassy to Greece in 454 to examine the pre- 
cedents for the Laws of the XII. Tables is almost certainly legendary, 
the sending of an offering to Delphi from the spoils of Veii is more 
credible, and the introduction of the cult of A°sculapius into Rome 
from Epidaurus in 293 is perfectly historical. 

Durinc the 5th century the contact between Greece and Etruria was 
especially close. Attic ware of the finest types was imported in large 
quantities to cities like Care and Vulci, and even to Bologna and the 
valley of the Po, and in return there was a great demand at Athens for 
the bronze mirrors and candelabra for which the Etruscan artists were 
famous, and for the bronze cists which were a speciality of Praneste. 
Equally strongly marked was the Greek influence in the tomb paintings, 
where scenes of Hellenic mythology play an ever-increasing part, 
though the spirit remains characteristically Etruscan. 

Rome, however, had no direct share in this movement, which only 
reached her at second hand. The scanty remains of the painted 
terracotta rivetments and antefixes of her temples are inferior in artistic 
merit to those of Satricum and still more to those of Falerii.1* From 
the first the Latin genius seems to have shown itself in works of utility 
rather than of ornament. Undoubtedly the most imposing remains 
of that age are the town walls, which are found throughout central 
Italy, above all in the hill towns of the Latins, the Volscians and the 
Hernicans, where their massive polygonal masonry rivals the work of 
the Mycenean age in Greece. The famous “ Servian wall” of Rome, 
which probably dates from the beginning of the 4th century B.c., is 
however of quite a different type to that of the hill cities, and resembles 
in its rectangular blocks laid in regular courses the walls of the neigh- 
bouring Etruscan Veii. It is probable that Etruscan influence is also 


Cf. the articles by Mrs. Strong and Mrs. Van Buren in the Journal or RoMAN 
Srupies, 1914. 
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shown in the drains of massive masonry, for which Rome was always 
famous, and of which the earliest examples probably go back to the 
beginning of the republican period. 

Tue age of Rome’s first great expansion, 430—370 B.C., was a very 
critical period in Italian culture. The Gallic and the Sabellian 
invasions had a disastrous effect on Greek and Etruscan culture in 
Italy, and at the same time there was a sudden decline in the chief 
centres of Hellenism—Athens and Sicily. The Etruscan-Attic 
trade in artistic products ceased almost completely for a time. The 
Roman with his crude peasant culture took the place of the luxury- 
loving Etruscan as the dominant power in Italy, and at least temporarily 
civilisation suffered. It was only after the incorporation in the Roman 
state of Campania, where the immigrant Oscans had already taken 
over the mixed Greco-Etruscan civilisation of the region, that the 
conquerors began to be leavened by the culture of their more 
advanced subjects. 

One of the most important effects of this influence was the introduction 
of a coinage. The early Latins had measured their wealth in cattle 
(pecus), and had used as a medium of exchange bars of copper just as 
the natives of the Congo formerly used brass rods. Afterwards 
there arose the custom of stamping the ingot of copper with a 
device—often that of an ox (#s signatum), but it was not until 
the second half of the 4th century, and consequently centuries after 
the Greek and Etruscan cities had been coining gold and silver, that 
the first copper currency appeared at Rome—a heavy bronze coinage 
(#s grave) weighing 50 or 60 per cent. of its nominal value and bearing 
the effigy of Janus on one side, and that of the beaked prow of a galley 
on the other. Silver was not coined in Rome until a few years before 
the first Punic War, but for a considerable time before this the 
Campanian mints had been striking silver coins with the Janus effigy 
and the legend “ Roma,” a fact which points to the leading influence 
on Rome of the higher economic development of Campania. 

A MosT important part in the development of Roman culture at this 
period was undoubtedly played by Appius Claudius Czcus, the Censor, 
a member of the most enlightened and original of the patrician gentes, 
which, however, suffered since the days of Appius Claudius the 
Decemvir to those of the Emperors Tiberius and Claudius from a 
persistent tradition of slander and misrepresentation. To his initiative 
was due the building of the first aqueduct, the Aqua Appia, and the 
first military road, the Via Appia leading from Rome to Campania, 
and thus he may, in a sense, be looked upon as the father of that great 
engineering tradition which is one of the most characteristic and 
imperishable works of the Roman genius. 

He may also claim to be regarded as the founder of Latin literature, 
both in prose and verse, for he was the author of a series of proverbs in 
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Saturnian verse, and his famous speech against Pyrrhus in the senate 
was said to have been preserved in writing—the earliest monument of 
Roman oratory. He was thus the earliest example of that patrician 
Roman culture, which had such famous representatives a century and a 
half later in the Scipionic circle, and which shows the enduring presence 
of a receptive and intellectually active element amidst the stern mili- 
tarism and peasant simplicity of the early Roman state. Fabius Pictor, 
at once a painter and a historian, is another example from this period, 
and the fact that he wrote in Greek shows how close was the connection 
between Hellenism and literary culture at Rome from the very begin- 
ning, and how great was the danger that Greek would become estab- 
lished as the literary language of Italy. Everywhere else in the 
Mediterranean the native languages were giving way before the one 
language of cosmopolitan culture. Famous languages of ancient 
peoples, like Egyptian and Aramaic, were sinking into the position of 
vulgar patois. Yet it was the destiny of an Italic dialect spoken by a 
peasant people without culture or traditions to become a world speech, 
side by side with Greek, and one of the formative elements in European 
civilisation. And the foundations of this development were laid in 
the period of which we have written. Each advance in the Roman 
power was an advance of the Latin speech, and amidst the confusion 
of tongues—Etruscan, Greek, Sabellian, Ligurian, Illyrian, Gallic— 
that reigned in ancient Italy, the Latin citizen colonies introduced 
centres of uniform Latin speech from one end of the land to the other. 
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THE WALL OF THE PALATINE 


‘THESE remains are situated a little to the north of the western angle 
of the Palatine. It will be seen that the wall is built on a ledge 
formed by cutting away the side of the hill, and backs on the solid 
rock behind. The blocks are of brown tufa, quarried from the hill 
itself ; they are rectangular, measuring about .6 metres in height and 
width, and 1 to 1.15 metres long; they are placed lengthways and 
endways in alternate rows, without mortar. 


SIMILAR remains at other points suggest that this wall originally 
surrounded the hill ; it seems probable also that it was built to the 
height of the level hilltop, or somewhat higher. 


THF construction is throughout of the same type as shown by the 
« Servian” wall of the city, and points to a date early in the fourth 
century —perhaps before, more likely just after the Gallic invasion. 
(An earlier wall, of which some fragments exist, must have followed 
the same line.) It seems curious that such fortifications should be 
built within the great Servian wall ; but similar examples are known 
elsewhere. 


Compare the illustrations of town walls in IvaLia Antica by A. della Seta: 
Fig. 170-172, and 316-318. 


Block from photograph by Miss E. G. B. Thomas. 
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THE “SERVIAN” WALL OF THE CITY 


Tuts fortification (which seems to have replaced an earlier and 
simpler form) is of the same period as the similar wali of the Palatine 
(probably soon afte: 390 B.c.). It has been traced round nearly its 
whole circuit, and found to take two different forms according to the 
nature of the ground: (1) a wall built on a ledge against a hillside, 
as on the Quirinal and Aventine : and (2) a mound of earth, faced 
and backed by retaining walls, and with a ditch on the outer side, 
as on the Esquiline. 


‘THE example shown is of the second form. It is found in the enclosure 
of the modern railway station; the buildings seen to the right and 
left are for railway purposes. The section of wall points southward : 
the mound, about 9g metres high, was to the right: to the left ran 
the ditch, 30 metres wide and g deep. The ditch was filled up 
and used as building ground in imperial times; to these times 
belong the brick structures, whose remains are seen. 


THE structure of large rectangular tufa (sometimes peperino) blocks, 
placed lengthways and endways alternately, is clearly seen. ‘The 


thickness of the wall is from 3 to 4 metres. 


Block from photograph by Anderson, Rome. 
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THE HOPLITE OR HEAVY ARMED FOOT SOLDIER 
Two examples showing the bronze armour of the Hoplite are given 
above. The figure on the right wears the older type, found both 
in Greece and Italy. His helmet, shaped like a Phrygian cap, suggests 
also the modified Corinthian helmet, in which the original eye-spaces 
and nose-guard have been conventionalised into an ornament: his 
cuirass is of solid plate shaped to fit the body (the breastplate only 
is visible) : his greaves are in one piece, of thin elastic metal, clasping 
the leg. His shield, almost certainly round like the other, is not 
shown : his right hand may have held a spear. 

THe figure on the left wears a later type of equipment, also found 
both in Greece and Italy. His helmet is of the Attic type, leaving 
the ears uncovered, and with hinged cheek pieces (shown in raised 
position) and horsehair plume. He wears a cuirass made of small 
overlapping bronze plates (more comfortable than the solid form) : 
his greaves are similar to those of the first. He carries the usual 
round shield: his right hand holds perhaps a sword sheath. 


‘Tue right-hand figure is a plaster cast in the British Museum (No. 201, Room of 
Greek and Roman Life), from a bronze statuette in the Berlin Antiquarium ; it 
represents an Etruscan soldier and is dated about 400 B.c. 

Tue left-hand figure is a bronze statuette, now in the British Museum (No. 455, 
Bronze Room), of archaic Etruscan workmanship, said to be from Todi, in Etrurua. 
It also may represent an Etruscan soldier. Its date is probably about 400 B.c. 


Block from photographs by Mr. R. B. Fleming. 
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AN ETRUSCAN HELMET 


Wuie the development of the warrior’s equipment in Italy has in 
many respects a similar course to that in Greece, there are considerable 
differences in detail. Thus there are types of Etruscan helmet probably 
not derived trom Greece ; one example of these is shown above. It 
is made of hammered bronze, oval in plan, with a crown shaped into 
a ridge, and something like a brim below. 


Tuis is an example of special interest, as it commemorates the defeat 
of the Etruscans in the naval battle at Kyme in 474 B.c. It was 
among the spoils taken by the victors, and as such was offered to Zeus 
at Olympia by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, leader of the Greeks. The 
inscription records these facts. It is engraved in uncial letters, the 
older forms among which will be noted, and reads thus :— 

6 Actwoudveos uxt tol Supaxdoror tm Al Topav’ and 

Heron son of Deinomenes and the Syracusens offer to Zeus Etruscan 

spoils from Kyme. 


Tue helmet was discovered at Olympia in 1817, and is now in the British Museum 
(Roo n of Greek and Roman Life, No. 13). 


Block from a photograph by Donald Macbeth: transliteration and translation from 
British Museum Guipe To THE EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING GRFEK AND ROMAN LIFE, 
1920 
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AES GRAVE 


Tue Ags Grave, introduced together with its subdivisions in the middle 
of the 4th century B.c., was the basis of the early Roman coinage. 
It was made of bronze, cast in a mould, and shaped like a double 
convex lens. In theory its weight was one Roman pound (libra) of 
12 Roman ounces (uncie); but hardly any examples reach this 
standard, and there seems to have been a progressive reduction in 


weight during the early decades of its use. 


THe design is the two-faced bearded Janus on the obverse, and the 
prow of a warship on the reverse. It may be that the latter com- 
memorates the capture of Antium and of its galleys. The beak or 
ram of the vessel, its high curving bowsprit, the eye designed on the 
side, and the upper works or forecastle, are clearly shown ; while 


the 1 above indicates the value. 


THE specimen illustrated is in the British Museum collection (Ars Grave, No. 17, in 
Grueber’s Corns oF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC). It measures 5.8 cm. across, and weighs 
about 9} Roman ounces. 


Block from a photograph by Mr. R. B. Fleming. 
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VIA APPIA 


Tue Via Appia is of special interest, as the earliest example of 
Roman road-making on a large scale, and therefore the model 
that influenced all later Roman roads. No doubt the system 
employed was derived originally from Etruria, where much older 


paved roads have been discovered. 


Tue illustration shows a section of the road between Albano and 
Aricia. ‘The remains of the ancient paving appear in the fore- 
ground: and examples of the sepulchral monuments for which 
the road is famous are shown on both sides. 


Block from photograph by Brogi, Rome. 
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ON THE MECHANISM OF CULTURAL VARIATIONS*: 
by C. W. Soal, B.A. 


II. 
Tue general trend of progress in our own civilisation is in such a 
direction that the economic efficiency of the group tends to increase. 
And it will be found on further consideration that most social changes 
which have taken place in recent generations have a direct or indirect 
bearing on the question of economic efficiency.t The function of 
religious beliefs in this respect has often been pointed out. A com- 
parison of the economic history of the Protestant and Catholic portions 
of Ireland during the past two centuries affords as good an illustration 
as any that can be given.{ This is true, however, not merely of religious 
beliefs, but of ethical changes of a more diverse character. The 
abolition of slavery may be taken as a typical illustration of the profound 
economic consequences that follow upon a change in social organisation 
initiated by an ethical impulse. ‘The modern free state is more efficient 
than the slave state because it encourages those qualities of initiative 
and perseverance which are essential to the proper functioning of a 
complex industrial society. In the slave state the “ master was above 
industry ; the slave below it.” 
Tuis particular change has been associated with a number of others, 
all having their origin in a modification of an ethical point of view. 
The many legislative enactments affecting the welfare of children, 
factory workers, infirm and aged persons are in this category. It is 
moreover generally true that each step in the political enfranchisement 
or social amelioration of the masses of the people has been accompanied 
by an improvement of the economic efficiency of the group as a whole. 
There is, as it were, a process of selection within the group from among 
the various potential modifications represented by new ideas, of those 
which will have the greatest economic value to the group in its present 
environment. 
Tuis is a test, however, which is very seldom applied by conscious 
experiment, for most social and political changes do not normally 
become established as the result of a process of trial and error. They 
are generally brought about by the definite crystallisation of public 
opinion in their favour without any previous experience of their 
working value. The actual criterion which determines the adoption 
*Section I. appeared in the issue of the Review for July, 1923. 
+ Ir would be more correct to speak of bic-economic efficiency, as some of the factors 
involved are essentially physiological, e.g.,the birth-rate. Theoretically, efficiency 


is an energy ratio, and is of course partly dependent upon environmental conditions. 


$ Tuts is true however only in proportion as Religion per se is functionally important 
in social life. The Protestant Revolution was indeed itself only possible during 
an “age of faith.” As in most modern societies (Christian, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist) there is a tendency for factors other than Religion to assume the 
dominant réle in the culture-complex, so the correlation between economic 


conditions and differences in faith less marked. 
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of any new idea is its acceptability to the majority of the members of 
the group, which, it has been pointed out, depends more often upon 
a change in ethical attitude rather than a rational appreciation of 
economic consequences. Modern democratic forms of government 
consist essentially of machinery for effecting a sifting of current ideas, 
a process which finds its most thorough-going expression in the method 
of popular referenda on particular questions. 

Ir is none the less true, however, that progress in modern democratic 
states is on the whole a rational process in the sense that changes 
effected by this means are generally found subsequently to have been 
historically justified, even when, as is often the case, they involved 
far-reaching economic consequences that were quite unforeseen by the 
generation responsible for them. Indeed, one of the most striking 
characters of most cultural variations is that their full effect upon social 
organisation often does not become apparent until the lapse of several 
generations. 

AN idea will be conserved so long as it cannot be replaced by one 
which has a greater biological efficiency, but when other structural 
characters of the group, or environmental conditions have changed 
to such an extent that a modified idea would serve this purpose better, 
there will be a change in the receptivity of the group in the direction 
of rendering the new idea acceptable to public opinion. 

Tuus it is only at the present time that there is growing up among 
civilised states any appreciable section of public opinion in favour of 
the abolition of war. The only inference to be drawn from this fact 
from the evolutionary point of view is that up to the present time war 
has played an essential rdle in social evolution, and that circumstances 
have constantly arisen in which even the most highly integrated groups 
have benefited therefrom. There is no doubt, for instance, that the 
Roman imperial wars, and likewise the European imperialistic wars of 
the past 400 years, which is roughly the period of the extra-European 
expansion of the European races, have had a profound and permanent 
effect upon world history. To-day, however, social and economic 
conditions throughout the world are very different. All the temperate, 
and many of the tropical regions are now occupied by well-organised 
societies, with an increasing degree of economic interdependence. 
The growth of the sentiments of nationalism have also of late become 
so strongly marked everywhere that it is now no longer possible for 
one cultural group permanently to assimilate another as a result of 
military conquest. 

As a third illustration will be taken one in which a particular cultural 
variation can only be explained in terms of correlation with economically 
more important variations. Such changes are often apparently trivial, 
and are apt to be attributed merely to individual taste or caprice and 
considered to have no evolutionary significance. What is known as 
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the Victorian period was characterised in England by a definite popular 
attitude towards such subjects as art, literature, manners, recreations, 
or fashions in clothes, which differed profoundly from that at present 
in vogue. ‘To take only the case of fashions in clothes the change is 
sufficiently striking. An attempt to revive the crinoline, for instance, 
in the present generation would be greeted with ridicule, while an 
attempt to foist present fashions upon a mid-Victorian public would 
have been met with indignation and hostility. But the difference does 
not lie in a rational appreciation of the relative merits of the two 
fashions from any practical standpoint, although it is probable that 
most people would imagine this to be the case. It is due simply to 
a variation in the receptive attitude of the group towards a particular 
class of ideas, which is symptomatic of a changed view of the social 
position of women, and is thus seen to be correlated with other 
changes which have a very great economic importance, such as the 
entry of women into professional and commercial life. 


But if this is true at the present time, it was of course equally true 
always, so the question naturally arises—Why was not the modern 
attitude towards the social position of women adopted during the 
Victorian period? The answer can only be made in general terms 
that under the political and economic conditions which then existed 
in this country and in the world at large, the ethical characters which 
were developed under the Victorian system fitted men better to deal 
with the problems presented by their particular environment. It was 
an age of extreme individualism and of imperial and commercial 
expansion. Instances may be cited of such men as Gordon, Gladstone, 
Bismarck, or Robert Lee, who in their several ways were typical of 
ihe period, and who have left profound historical impressions. Men 
of exactly this type are not produced in this generation, because they 
react differently to a changed system of ideas. But conditions have 
also changed. The world has become much more densely populated 
and the possibilities of apparently unlimited scope for individual 
effort are no longer possible in most countries. It is becoming more 
and more necessary for nations to turn to such resources as they have, 
and to reorganise their economic life in guch a way that these can be 
utilised to better advantage. This will require closer co-operation 
and possibly a remoulding of the methods of industry and commerce. 
It is probably to meet these further requirements that those new points 
of view manifested in the changed position of women, the character 
of family life, and the growth of socialistic ideas are taking place. 

ANOTHER very important class of cultural variation, to which reference 
has been previously made, is the direction of the free energy of the 
group into different channels, which may vary greatly even in succeeding 
generations. This is equally apparent if we compare our own civilisa- 
tion with its predecessors. It is strange that during the long Roman 
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period there did not arise any class of individuals who interested 
themselves systematically in scientific questions. So far as the material 
conditions of life were concerned they seem to have been admirably 
adapted to the encouragement of such pursuits. There were during 
the Roman era long periods of tranquil and stable government, and 
plenty of men with the necessary leisure, opportunity, and capacity 
to undertake scientific work, but who devoted themselves exclusively 
to other pursuits. The immediate reason for this fact was doubtless 
the existence of a popular attitude which was hostile or contemptuous 
towards this kind of occupation. The question for the sociologist is 
to explain the existence of this attitude in evolutionary terms. 
Now in Roman civilisation there was a sharp differentiation of social 
castes ; it rested economically upon a basis of slavery. Hence so long 
as this form of economic organisation was useful, the ethical attitude 
necessary to maintain it would be preserved in the group. The same 
attitude towards science is generally found in all societies having a 
servile or feudal organisation, in which there does not exist any body 
of free citizens, commercial or otherwise, who are not intimately in- 
corporated in the dominant economic system. Under the conditions 
of the Roman period it was doubtless of greatest importance to the 
group that its general economic organisation should be retained. 
Ar a later period, however, the structure of the group had become 
profoundly modified, particularly by the growth of the autonomous 
commercial cities of the Middle Ages. But the most important 
character of Mediaeval Europe was the Medizval Church, not only 
as an instrument in the maintenance of inter-communication between 
the different political units without which commercial intercourse 
would have been impossible, but also in that the monastic system 
itself provided shelter for an independent cultural development which 
could not then have taken place among other classes. One significance, 
at least, of the religious attitude that maintained the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions during this period thus becomes apparent. 
Tue above examples of social changes have been briefly considered 
with a view to illustrating the operation of the law of selection of 
cultural variations in relation to the economic requirements of the 
group. There are, of course, many similar cases which form the 
subject of empirical historical and political discussions.* Attempts of 
this kind to point out the rationality (in the evolutionary sense) of 
particular changes in ideas or customs are necessarily very tentative 
and imperfect even when confined to the most general and contem- 
porary subjects. When, however, we turn to a consideration of the 
significance of particular cultural variations in earlier civilisations or 
* Cf. the classical “‘ environmentalist ” school headed by Ratzel. It must be recog- 
nised, however, that the interaction between the psychological factors in the 


culture-complex and the bio-economic system is a reciprocal one, and that the 
primary environment constitutes only one element in the latter. 
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in more primitive societies where the rate of evolution is infinitely 
slower, they may become practically valueless. There is the further 
complication that whereas the tendency nowadays is for all civilised 
peoples to march on a more or less parallel line of development, there 
were formerly many relatively isolated groups, often evolving on 
divergent lines, and only coming into contact at long intervals. 

THE inertia which the group opposes to the assimilation of new ideas 
is a natural protective reaction towards changes which in the particular 
circumstances would be disadvantageous to it. When, however, there 
are interactions between groups which have evolved differently, the 
normal course of events may be modified. ‘This is well illustrated in 
the difference in public opinion in England, Italy, and France towards 
Germany after the War. If France and Germany had been the only 
countries in Europe the French attitude would doubtless have been 
the right one from the point of view of the evolution of the French 
nation. It is only from the wider point of view that takes into con- 
sideration the existence of other countries having different economic 
conditions and corresponding differences in their attitude towards this 
and similar questioas that the French attitude becomes wrong, and 
which will account for its inevitable modification in the future. - 
THE further integration of the group in a wider social unit is thus 
seen to modify its own reaction towards particular changes. In some 
cases, where there is too great a dissimilarity between the constituent 
associations the new reaction of the group towards ideas of an alien 
origin may lose its protective character, just as a hitherto vigorous race 
is often unable to resist the effects of a new bacterial disease. The 
communistic experiment which has been carried out in Russia is a 
good illustration. Before the war the political and economic develop- 
ment of Russia was in many respects at least a century behind that 
of Western Europe. It was such that, had Russia been isolated from 
more advanced countries, it is certain that socialistic theories would 
never have developed indigenously among the Russian people at this 
period. Modern socialism is essentially a product of the complex 
economic conditions of Western Europe. So far, however, it has not 
been generally accepted by public opinion in Western countries—+1.¢., 
there has always been a predominant non-receptive attitude on the 
part of the majority in democratic states. It was only because the 
state of development of Russia permitted an autocratic government 
that a minority were able to enforce their opinions upon the country. 
It is now necessary to consider the psychological mechanism by means 
of which the selection of appropriate ideas by the group is effected. 
SociaL Procress, although not rational in the sense that it depends 
entirely or even mainly upon conscious purposeful adaptations of 
ti.e., if Russia had been isolated from Western ideas the Russian pea en 


probably have reacted successfully towards an indigenous cultural > 
the Revolution would have been of the agrarian type. 
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activities towards utilitarian ends, is yet rational in the wider sense 
that the economic organisation of the group does become more efficient 
as a result of well-timed changes in public opinion. That our own 
civilisation is definitely progressing in this sense is a fact that will 
hardly be disputed, however much individuals may differ in their 
appreciation of current social tendencies. The apparently irrational 
character of most beliefs and opinions is now generally recognised. 
What are known as “ principles ” of conduct are merely generalisations 
expressing accepted opinions of the majority of the group on a definite 
category of similar questions. Before a principle can be applied to 
any new instance it is essential first of all to place it in its particular 
category, which is generally purely a matter of individual judgment. 
This in turn will depend upon the individual’s previous bias—that is, 
the character of the particular shade of public opinion to which he 
has been most subjected, and the degree of his native and acquired 
receptivity towards new ideas. 


Ir is nevertheless true that social progress does depend very con- 
siderably upon the adoption of changes resulting from complex 
intellectual processes on the part of particular individuals, such for 
instance as commercial enterprise and scientific discoveries. The 
same is true in a more limited degree even of many important political 
changes. The general trend of legislation may be determined by the 
existence of a definite state of public opinion which is infra-rational 
in its origin, but in framing particular laws statesmen undoubtedly 
make use of our accumulated experience in dealing with similar ques- 
tions in the past, which is the essence of rational thinking. Changes 
which are brought about by legislative authority can be divided roughly 
into two classes: (1) Those which must have the sanction of the 
majority of citizens qua citizens and (2) those in which the average 
individual does not feel competent to express an opinion but is content 
to accept the judgment of specialists. The existence of this distinction 
is of course in itself a very important sociological fact. Upon what 
does it depend? Generally speaking, popular approval is required 
for just those changes where it is commonly asserted that ‘“‘ one man’s 
opinion is as good as another’s,” which is probably only a recognition 
of the fact that there is not sufficient empirical knowledge available 
on which it is really possible to base a rational judgment. It is a 
significant fact which critics of democracy are apt to overlook that 
there is no general line of political cleavage between the “ intelligent 
and instructed” and the unintelligent and ignorant sections of the 
community on most questions. It would seem, moreover, that the 
capacity for classifying particular questions in one or other of these 
two categories is itself a function of public opinion, for here also there 
is no sharp line of division that is universally accepted. Everyone 
agrees that such questions as the desirability of legislation to enforce 
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the prohibition of alcohol could not be left to the decision of medical 
experts, or the political allegiance of a disputed territory be satis- 
factorily settled by acommittee of anthropologists. On the other hand, 
no one would wish for a popular referendum on the Board of Trade’s 
navigation regulations. 

Bur between extremes such as these there are a variety of questions, 
such for instance as fiscal policy, which arouse political controversy 
in some sections of the community but not in others. The tendency 
in the most democratic states, such as Switzerland, is, however, un- 
questionably to extend the range of subjects that must be submitted 
to public opinion. This may be due to a small extent to the wider 
diffusion of education enabling a greater number of citizens to form 
“ rational ” judgments on disputed questions, but in most cases it 
implies rather a recognition of the fact that the opinions of experts on 
such questions are not fundamentally any more rational than those 
of the general public. As a practical criterion, is sometimes taken the 
extent to which expert opinion is more unanimous than that of other 
people. But this is open to the vital objection that the experts may 
form a “ partial herd” whose interests are not identical with those 
of the rest of the community. In the last resort the bar of public 
opinion of the whole group, and in an increasing degree of the whole 
human race, is the final court of appeal. 

THERE are, then, two distinct psychological processes involved in the 
increasing adaptation of the group to its environment. Firstly, what are 
called rational judgments, which consist essentially in the individual’s 
capacity for consciously recognising uniform laws relating cause and 
effect in human affairs, i.e., of profiting by experience. Secondly, there 
is a process of infra-rational judgment in which experience plays no 
part, but which depends upon definite unconscious variations in the 
receptive attitude of the average individual towards particular classes 
of ideas. This factor also operates in the direction of increasing the 
integration of the group and of securing a more efficient adaptation, 
provided it is not called upon to deal with too diverse cultural elements 
derived from an alien source. 

A THIRD psychological factor of extreme importance is of course the 
social instincts, but, as has been pointed out, these may be considered 
to be practically constant for any particular race over a long period, 
it is not directly responsible for variations in the character of the 
group. Changes in the receptivity of the individual are certainly not 
instinctive ; they are functional modifications of the mind, which are 
often very profound and extensive during the course of even a single 
generation. Although it is impossible at present to give this pheno- 
menon a more precise psychological definition, a little more light may 
be thrown upon the subject by reconsidering briefly the more familiar 
process of conscious rational judgment. This consists essentially, as 
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has been pointed out, in the utilisation of past experience in dealing 
with present problems. Psychologically it implies first of all the 
recognition of similarities between different groups of ideas. The 
similarity need not, however, be consciously recognised, and even when 
this is the case the factors upon which it depends are often so subtle 
as completely to defy analysis. A prior condition to all rational 
thinking is the existence of uniform laws relating cause and effect in 
the phenomenal world. There is evidently some form of correlation 
between the changes which take place in the external world and the 
functioning of the mind in rational thinking, but of the nature of this 
correlation we are at present completely ignorant. It can only be 
accepted as an empirical fact that in the course of evolution a type 
of mind has arisen in which the processes of conceptual inference 
supplies the individual with a more efficient means of adaptation to 
its environment. In the same way it must be accepted that in the 
evolution of the social group there is also involved another and more 
fundamental process of adaptation in which an unconscious functioning 
of the mind takes part. It is not of course a necessary inference that 
this is a new process or that it is restricted to individuals in an organised 
community ; it may be merely that the social instincts serve to reinforce 
it and make its operation more apparent. 


THERE is, however, no sharp line of division between the two processes. 
Experience unquestionably plays some part in influencing the in- 
dividual’s judgments even in the most abstract of ethical and esthetic 
questions. On the other hand there is no problem, however concrete 
or practical, in the solution of which a pre-adopted non-rational bias 
will not have some effect. This is apparent for instance even in the 
domain of scientific controversy. 


GENERALLY speaking, it may be said that in our present civilisation 
it is possible to point out certain broad lines of ethical and zsthetic 
variation, essentially infra-rational, which are making their influence 
increasingly felt on every phase of social conduct.* The attitude that 
the individual adopts towards any particular question will depond 
partly upon the extent to which he has proved receptive to such new 
points of view, and partly upon his empirical knowledge of human 
affairs. Psychologically, the two factors may not be very dissimilar. 

The more advanced forms of rational statesmanship are perhaps only 

a refinement of an inferior process of unconscious adaptation that has 

always been going on in human society. 

C. W. Soar. 

* Ir is necessary carefully to distinguish between ethical and esthetic attitudes which 
are functional mental dispositions, and the more fundamental innate characters. 
They may be qualitatively similar, but are widely different in effect : the former 
are highly variable and often minutely specialised (e.g., the various attitudes 
towards the act of theft as exemplified by burglary, public confiscation of landed 


estates, and the capture of enemy ships during war), while the latter are generalised 
racial characters conditional by biological heredity. 
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Tue New Economic Po.icy In Russia. 


RLCENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA: by K. Leites. 
Carnegie Endowment. (Oxford University Press.) THE ECONO- 
MICS OF COMMUNISM : by L. Pasvolsky. (Macmillan). THE 
RESTORATION OF AGRICULTURE IN THE FAMINE AREAS : 
translated from the Russian by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Labour Pub- 
lishing Co.). LE MOUVEMENT COOPERATIF EN RUSSIE ET 
LA RENAISSANCE DE LA RUSSIE: par G. Bekker. Institut 
Solvay de Sociologie. (Bruxelles). BOLSHEVISM IN RETREAT : 
by M. S. Farbman. (Cassell), RUSSIA BEFORE DAWN: by 
S. A. Mackenzie. (Fisher Unwin). 


Tue more books one reads about Russia the more difficult it becomes to 
appreciate fully either the success or the failure of the Bolshevists. One 
seeks an answer to the question: “ How is it that the Bolshevists have 
succeeded in establishing a stable Government and remaining in power 
for nearly six years?” Disparage it how you will, this is an amazing 
achievement, which even the most violent anti-Bolshevist can hardly reconcile 
with charges of complete incompetence. Indeed the extreme opponent 
makes the task of explanation more difficult by assuming that the Bolshevists 
are not only incompetent but utterly hateful to the masses of the Russian 
people. On the other hand the moderate sympathiser has to explain why, 
in spite of such achievemcnts, the Bolshevists have failed so signally, time 
after time, in realising their most cherished projects for the reconstruction 
of Russia. One is tempted to answer these questions by some generalisation 
about human nature in Russia, or the impracticability of Communism, or 
still more simply about the attitude of “ the peasant "—a highly charged 
concept that has to do duty for more than 120 million souls. But this is 
to over-simplify. 

Mopern psychology has taught the sociologist to distrust this “ rationalising ” 
tendency. The reasons we give for events are as often as not the product 
of our rationalising instinct or even of our emotional attitude, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the causes which actually set the events in 
motion. If this is true of the interpretation of individual conduct, how 
much greater is the danger when we are dealing with the innumerable and 
contradictory manifestations of contemporary history. The paradox which 
faces us is that the further we get away from individual conduct and par- 
ticular facts, the easier it becomes to enunciate general truths and to select 
convincing evidence in support of them; but the nearer we get to an 
accurate presentation of concrete events, the more hazardous and incon- 
clusive becomes our attempted interpretation. In every economic or 
sociological generalisation there will always be an element of truth and an 
element of falsehood ; but the all-important question of how much truth 
and how much falsehood can never be exactly determined. However far 
we press our scientific impartiality, a large element of choice and even of 
chance must inevitably dog our footsteps and frustrate the effort of the mind 
to grasp reality. 

Tuese reflections are suggested not merely by partisan books about Russia 
(of which there are legion), but by serious attempts to write history. The 
few we have selected above are among the best which have appeared ; they 
are sober, authoritative, and impartial. But throughout we find this dis- 
concerting tendency to generalise, which leaves on the mind an unsatisfactory 
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picture of abstract concepts and forces dancing about the stage like 
marionettes in an allegorical puppet-show. The book which is least open 
to this criticism is the excellent cinematographic record of his experiences 
and impressions given by Mr. Mackenzie in Russia BerorE Dawn. There 
the human element is constantly to the fore. The picture loses in simplicity 
of outline but gains in vividness and reality. We begin to realise that 
Russia is a huge place with a teeming population of distinct personalities, 
and that in real life the contradictions and unexpectedness of human motives 
and behaviour make nonsense of the cut and dried simplicity of general 
terms and abstract causes. 
TAKE the term Communism, for example, which every writer is constantly 
using but rarely stops to explain. Has it any definite meaning? Has it 
one meaning or several? What does Communism as a theory of human 
society amount to? In what sense do the Bolshevists understand it? And 
how far did they attempt to put it into practice? It seems that from 
a scientific point of view it is easier to describe any one thing which 
they have actually done than to answer these questions. And yet most 
writers on Russia find it necessary to use the term Communism in connection 
with almost everything the Bolshevists have done, following no doubt the 
example of the Bolshevists themselves. The result of this indiscriminate 
use of a vague label is that we find it very difficult to say what Communism 
is, how far the Bolshevists ever attempted to apply it, and what degree of 
success or failure attended their efforts. We are told on the one hand that 
the failure of the Bolshevists to realise their ideals has demonstrated the 
impracticability of Communism. On the other hand the convinced Com- 
munist will reply that Russia was not ripe for Communism and that the 
experiment proves nothing. Both standpoints imply that Communism has 
a definite meaning ; but the fact seems to be that the full implications of 
Communism have never been worked out even in theory and that no one 
has attempted to give anything like a detailed account of how a modern 
Communist society would function. Inthe minds of some of the Bolshevist 
leaders it appears to have been assumed at one time that Communism 
involves compulsory labour, the abolition of money, and universal rationing ; 
and the nearest approach to such a state of affairs was reached in Russia 
during 1920 in the tremendous military efforts against Koltchak and Denikin. 
Now the curious fact is that this system, whether we call it Communism or 
not, bears a marked resemblance to the universal State control to which 
England and Germany, and to a less extent the other belligerents, had re- 
course during the European War. In Germany, and to an increasing extent 
in Great Britain, compulsory service on work of national importance was 
exacted from persons unfit for military service; farmers’ crops were 
requisitioned at fixed prices ; food and many of the necessaries of life were 
rationed ; and the State assumed direct responsibility for the conduct of 
foreign trade and most of the internal trade and industry of the country. 
This was what the Bolshevists tried to do and failed. The attempt was 
a failure partly because the industrialists and bankers were driven out of 
the country or sabotaged the Government, and partly because the improvised 
rsonnel of the State services was less efficient in Russia than in countries 
ike England and Germany. If this was Communism, it was not so much 
Communism that failed as the Russian bureaucracy. If another war on the 
modern scale breaks out, England and America will certainly not be deterred 
by the Russian failure from introducing military communism in the sense 
of universal State control and conscription of labour. In one of his last 
speeches before his death, President Harding foreshadowed this develop- 
ment when he promised that, if another war came, no profiteering would be 
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allowed, and that not merely the “ boys,” but every dollar and every man, 
woman and child would be “ drafted ” for national service. That is to say, 
the exigencies of modern war involve communism of a sort hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that which the Bolshevists aimed at in 1920. 


But, it will be said, that is not the sort of Communism that Communists 
believe in. Possibly not. No doubt they hope to achieve efficient organisa- 
tion without discipline, and voluntary renunciation of the individual's will 
to the service of the community without conflict or rivalry of any sort. 
But this is to indulge in a mere Utopian dream. Even if the innate laziness 
and quarrelsomeness of people could be overcome by a new motive of 
self-sacrifice » id devotion, what superhuman intelligence and capacity for 
team-work the trusted few controlling the destinies of such a State would 
need to possess !_ How easy it is for those who profess these ideals to deceive 
themselves by such phrases as the “ common interest of the workers ” and 
to exalt their own will to power as the embodiment of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of millions, has indeed been demonstrated afresh by the Bolshevist 
régime ; but it needed no Russian Revolution to prove that Communism 
@ William Morris was an unrealisable dream and that reformers are apt 
to be intolerant and autocratic. The significant lesson of the war and the 
Revolution is not that voluntary Communism is impracticable, but that 
compulsory Communism, at any rate in the event of war, is a very real 
and a highly unpleasant possibility in all countries. 

So much for Communism as a plan of economic organisation. But the 
real driving force of the Communist Party in Russia and elsewhere is no 
mere economic plan; it is more in the nature of a religion. Writers on 
Russia who expound statistics of production and details of administration, 
are missing the most vital fact about Communism: much as if a student 
of Rome should set out to describe life in the Catacombs without 
referring to the peculiar religious psychology of the early Christians. 
This interpretation of Communism as a form of religion—as the 
modern version of early Christian doctrines of human brotherhood and 
the Kingdom of God—supplies the key to much of the Bolshevists’ strength 
and weakness. In the lives of many of their greatest men Communism has 
supplied a motive force comparable only to religious zeal. Beyond that 
and the singularly obscure teachings of their prophet Marx, they seem to 
have had no clear idea of what Communism might mean in actual practice, 
any more than the early Christians visualised what society would be like 
when the millennium was ushered in at the second coming of Christ. One 
might say that they had no plan of organisation beyond a general belief in 
the power of the State to order human affairs in the general interest—a 
doctrine which is after all common to the greater part of Western civilisation. 
They appear to have lived from hand to mouth, drifting or being pushed by 
impulse or by popular clamour from one temporary expedient to another. 
But they have also learnt from experience ; and the latest series of measures, 
summed up under the title of the New Economic Policy, has features of 
exceptional interest, quite apart from any bearing that it may have on the 
failure of Communism. Most writers are inclined to emphasise the negative 
side of this new policy and the extent to which it represents a concession 
to so-called capitalist economics. But it is perhaps more important to 
emphasise those aspects which still retain a predominantly socialist character. 
Admittedly the present economic system of Russia represents a compromise ; 
but its interest for us lies not so much in the fact that it marks a stage 
in the process of reaction from extreme Communism, as that it may 
foreshadow the lines of possible transformation which Society is 
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to undergo, not in Russia only, but in Europe also. Let us therefore attempt 
to sketch the main outlines of this semi-socialist organisation which is 
gradually being built up in Russia, and may one day perhaps be introduced 
in somewhat similar form by a Labour Government in this country. 


IN essence the system is based on the solid foundation of private property 
and private trading. The right to save money, to buy and sell freely, and 
to hold and dispose of personal property and Government securities, remains 
much the same as it now is in other European countries. The Revolution 
has left peasant proprietorship and individual craftsmanship strongly 
entrenched ; and much of Russian society seems destined to acquire a 
petit bourgeois character resembling that established in France by the French 
Revolution. But grafted upon this primitive and natural system of economic 
relationships, there are certain new growths differing fundamentally from 
the concentrated forms of capitalist crganisation which grew up in the 
West during the nineteenth century. These growths are the fruit of co- 
operation on the one hand and of socialism on the other. 


ALREADY before the war, as M. Bekker points out in his admirable treatise 
on the Russian Co-operative Movement, published by the Solvay Institute 
of Sociology, both consumers’ and producers’ co-operation had taken firm 
root in Russia. Their growth seems to have been due to two distinct but 
convergent tendencies in Russian life ; on the one hand the age-long tradi- 
tions of the Russian peasant which found expression in such primitive forms 
of association as Kustar ARTELS, corresponding to some extent to our 
medizval guilds of craftsmen; and on the other hand the enthusiastic 
adoption of co-operation on the Rochdale model by Russian intellectuals 
and idealists, who were debarred under the Tsarist régime from finding 
an outlet for their activities in political and social reforms. The union of 
these two forces proved exceptionally fertile, and from 1905 onwards both 
peasants’ and consumers’ co-operation developed faster than in any other 
country in the world. In 1914, the number of consumers’ co-operative 
societies was 12,000, embracing two million families or nearly ten million 
persons. The aggregate turnover amounted in that year to more than 
£25 million. During the war a centralising tendency set in, and under the 
auspices of Centrosojus, or Central Union of Russian Co-operatives, and 
the Moscow Narodny Bank, a vast expansion in co-operative trade and pro- 
duction took place. At the end of 1916 the number of societies had in- 
creased to 20,000, with a membership of five million and a turnover of 
£125 million. At the time of the Revolution, the co-operative movement, 
in one form or another, is stated to have embraced nearly half the whole 
population of Russia, and about sixty per cent. of the peasants. 


In the middle of 1918, at the most critical stage of the Civil War, the Soviet 
Government took over the machinery of the co-operative movement and 
transformed it into a State organisation. The Central Union in Moscow 
became a Government institution, and membership of a co-operative society 
was made compulsory throughout the whole of Soviet Russia. This step 
aroused strong opposition amongst the leaders of Russian co-operation, 
many of whom were dismissed and replaced by Communist officials. But 
the experiment was short-lived, and early in 1921 the co-operative movement 
regained its freedom and was encouraged to develop on the old lines, with 
financial assistance from the State Bank and with certain privileges from 
other State institutions, but with no direct Government interference. At 
the same time Centrosojus was granted a general licence to carry on an 
import and export trade side by side with the State foreign trade monopoly. 
Since then co-operation has recovered much of its former vitality and 
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popularity. ‘The Bolshevist leaders have been quick to realise that co-opera- 
tion rather than bureaucratic control offers the best solution of the problem 
of agriculture. The réle of the co-operative movement is to educate the 
peasant, to gain his confidence, to encourage saving and grant credit, and 
to stimulate technical improvements in the cultivation of the soil and in the 
production and marketing of commodities for the foreign market. Broadly 
speaking, increased production of grain, dairy produce, and raw materials 
in Russia depends to a large extent on the efficiency, commercial integrity 
and financial resources of Centrosojus and of the banking and other organisa- 
tions associated with it. 
Tue other new growth, which seems to have taken permanent root, is the 
organisation of State Trusts for the purpose of carrying on certain large- 
scale industries. These State Trusts are autonomous public bodies modelled 
somewhat on the lines of capitalist trusts in Europe and America, but with 
the important difference that the Russian Government is the sole share- 
holder and itself appoints the Boards of Directors. In other respects the 
Trusts are run on ordinaiy business lines with no direct interference by the 
Central Govérnment. This experiment in decentralisation resulted from 
the failure of bureaucratic administration during the period of complete 
State control. All the most important nationalised enterprises, with the 
exception of the railways, are now organised in this manner. Coal-mining, 
oil production, timber production, metallurgical industries, textile industries, 
leather and boot industries—all have their State Trusts. It is too soon to 
so with confidence of their success or failure. The disaster of the famine, 
e financial crisis and the lack of capital have seriously handicapped pro- 
duction ; and the relations of the new Boards of Directors with the wage- 
earners still present difficult problems. The level of production is so low 
that the workers earn less than in pre-war Russia, and in spite of their greater 
litical power they have not yet succeeded in raising their standards of 
iving. Nevertheless, in contrast to the condition of affairs under the Tsar, 
progress is being made, and there are no signs that the Russian worker would 
willingly exchange the new system for the old. If Trusts are the right form 
of organisation for modern industry—and the experience of England, 
Germany and America seems to point in that direction—the substitution 
of the State as the sole shareholder in place of hundreds of thousands 
of functionless sleeping partners, seems a reasonable and probable form of 
social development elsewhere. At any rate there is nothing wildly im- 
practicable or visionary about the present business organisation of 
Soviet Russia. 
Tue rapidity with which Russia will recover and develop her resources 
depends now as much as ever on the attraction of foreign capital. But the 
Boishevists are not disposed to pay as high a price for foreign assistance 
as they were even a year ago. It is no longer true that Russia must collapse 
without outside help ; the period of imminent collapse is over and she is 
now on the way to recovery. ‘The Bolshevist leaders have experienced to 
the full the extremes of self-confidence and of desperation ; they are now 
settling down in a spirit of hard-headed and somewhat cynical realism to 
the task of organising Russian trade and production on business principles 
largely copied from the West. The Revolution has boxed the compass 
and, having thrown overboard many of its most cherished ideas and prin- 
ciples, has now reached fairly smooth waters. But not all the cargo is lost. 
Co-operation and Socialism remain the dominant features of the new Russia. 
The end of the experiment is not yet, and history has still to judge the 
degree of success or failure of the Bolshevist régime. E. M. H. L. 
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THe REGIONAL ORGANISATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.* 


Any satisfactory alternative s to the one at present in existence for 
the local control of state-aided elementary and higher education would 
run counter to many ancient boundaries and local prejudicrs, inasmuch as 
the “local areas” governed by publicly elected bodies and charged with 
the duty of administering the Education Acts are Counties and County 
Boroughs for the purposes both of Elementary and of Higher Education, 
and Urban Districts and Municipal Boroughs for Elementary Education 
only ; but co-ordination, particularly in Higher Education, would be more 
easily achieved if local authorities and the Board of Education were to view 
their problems from a regional as well as from a local aspect. 


To attain this end the country should be divided into a number of natural 
regions or provinces, and each existing Local Authority contained wholly 
or in part in any given region should send a proportionate number of repre- 
sentatives to a regional council. This Council would include representatives 
of local industries, the University and the Board of Education and would 
act as an advisory body to the various rating authorities upon the necessary 
provision for the Training of Teachers and for Secondary and University 
Education ; each province would also be a natural unit for government 
inspection. 

Mr. C. B. Fawcett has indicated certain definite principles for guidance 
in dividing the country into natural regions ; boundaries should be chosen 
so as to interfere as little as possible with the ordinary movements and 
activities of the people ; each province should have a capital or twin capitals 
which should be in a real sense the focus of its life; the least province 
should be sufficiently populated to justify some measure ot self-govern- 
ment, but no province should be so populous as to dominate the federation 
of provinces which forms the nation. As a rule the boundaries of regions 
should be drawn near watersheds rather than across valleys and very rarely 
across streams. Finally, in any grouping of areas full consideration should 
be given to local patriotism and tradition. 

Mapprep out according to these principles the North of England Province 
would have the Cheviots as a Northern boundary ; on the South they would 
have the North Yorkshire Moors, the Central Pennines and the Cumberland 
Mountains, and on the East and West the sea. Of these boundaries the 
most interesting is the Southern one which begins about ten miles below 
St. Bees Head and follows the ridge to the North of the Irt Valley, proceeds 
by way of Scawfell Pike to Shap Fell, along the divides between the Lune 
and the Eden on the one hand and the Eden and the Ure on the other, 
along the watershed separating the Tees from the Swale and the Ouse, 
and up the Western slopes of the North Yorkshire Moors to a point on the 
seacoast just South of Robin Hood’s Bay. 

FRroM a geographical point of view this is a good boundary because to a 
large degree it passes over wild, sparsely populated country and over rivet 
divides ; it also represents a line of demarcation between divergent human 
and commercial interests, lying as it does about halfway between Appleby 
and Kendal on the West side of the Pennines and at a like distance on the 
East side of the Pennines between Barnard Castle and Richmond and between 
Northallerton and Darlington and Stockton-on-Tees. 


It is doubtful, however, whether human consideration would not justify 
the inclusion of the Furness and the Cartmel area of North Lancashire in 


* Part of a paper read at the Durham Regional Meeting, Easter, 1923. 
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the Province. True, physically, this part of North Lancashire looks to the 
rest of the county, but the people both in outlook and in sentiment are one 
with those of Westmoriand and Cumberland. In all probability William 
the Conqueror included this area in his gift of the Honour of Lancaster to 
Roger of Poitou to secure outpost defences for the town of Lancaster against 
the constant menace of enemies coming from Scotland by the North-West 
Coast route and the Oversands crossing of Morecambe Bay. 


Lapse of time, the constant menace and experience of invasion, fairly easy 
communications, a certain similarity of economic outlook and the dominating 
influence of Anglian and particularly of Scandinavian peoples have given 
a real unity to the Northern Province. 


In the early Eriglish Period its Eastern half formed the central part of the 
Anglian Kingdom of Northumbria. Over the Pennines and the Western 
parts was a Celtic element dominated by the Norse invaders. These Norse- 
men, strong, bold, adventurous men, came to a land with a climate much 
like that of their homes on the Fjelds of Norway. The hardships incident 
to their life on the fells of Cumberland, Westmorland and the Pennines 
would retain, if not fortify, the vigorous qualities bred in their homeland. 
The cold and wet climate and the reluctant soil of the English Moors 
demanded hard toil in return for the simple necessities of life, and a constant 
challenge of invasion from the border lands kept alive a respect for individual 
courage, hardihood and a power to combine in face of common danger from 
without. 

Tuese Norse invaders originally made their way along the Tees Valley over 
the Stainmore Pass into the Valley of the Eden, and there mingled with 
their fellow countrymen who advanced from the Western Coasts ; similar 
invasions proceeded along the Tyne Gap. 


Wirx the coming of the Normans the Western half of the province was 
organised into the Earldom of Carlisle and the Eastern section was divided 
between the Earldom of Northumberland and the Bishopric of Durham. 


Tue North Country, thus united by the presence of the Tyne Gap in the 
North and the Stainmore Pass in the South, lived a life of its own and partly 
through the constant fear and experience of Scottish invasions became more 
and more welded into a unity. No doubt, also, the remoteness of the region, 
the difficulties and dangers of travel such as are chronicled by Defoe, developed 
a type of character, strong, vigorous and decisive, which is found to-day as 
in the Cumberland Statesmen of the 18th Century. 


A STRIKING feature of the North Country life in that century was the wide- 
spread love of culture. Extremes of wealth and poverty were less prevalent 
than they are to-day, and more leisure, free from insistent care, was devoted 
to reading and study. The leaders of the people in ideals and thought were 
the clergy and the yeoman farmers. Often the clergyman was the son of 
a farmer, lived a farmer’s life, and in addition to his purely clerical duties 
acted as adviser to his parishioners and instructor to their children. 


Respect for, even delight in literature and mathematics, were widespread, 
and many a youth, encouraged by Presbyterian enthusiasm for education 
neat the Scottish Borders or by Endowed Schools in Westmorland, pro- 
ceeded to the University of Edinburgh and often to important positions in 
Church and State. Knowledge was regarded not as the distinguishing mark 
of a class, but as a necessary part of the cultural equipment of all men ; 
and this view of life was disseminated by a dominant yeoman class who, 
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as in medieval times, kept alive amongst the peasantry a respect if not 
always a love for culture. 

Hap the North Countrymen in the 18th Century realised how essential 
is a University to orient and vitalise the life of a province they would have 
fulfilled the intention of Cromwell and founded a University. 


AN excellent model did exist abroad in the great city and regional university 
of Kénigsberg where Immanuel Kant taught. Here existed the spirit of a 
free democracy, for townsmen, countrymen, scholars, professors, merchants 
and statesmen met on the same platform: and exchanged ideas. The 
University welcomed and weighed new trends of thought and interpreted, 
directed and focussed the thoughts of the people. 


Ir may be that Scottish influences, strong in this part of Germany, influenced 
K6nigsberg society in its belief and trust in University Education ; it is a 
regrettable fact that such influences were not more potent in England. 


Tue lesson remains, and our aim should be to recapture the 18th Century 
spirit, to enhance the reputation of the North Country and to nourish a 
strong regional pride based on a sense of unity, having its roots in physical, 
historical, economic and partly lost educational considerations. The 
greatest hope of such a renaissance lies in solidly founded university institu- 
tions and a more widespread appreciation of their value. 


Since 1835 the Northern Province has possessed a University which can 
only adequately meet the needs of the community if fostered and helped 
financially by all the education authorities within its area; the University 
of Durham would then be enabled not only to serve its region but to preserve 
and strenghten its national and imperial appeal. 


Tue Durham Colleges in the University of Durham already satisfy three 
of the most ancient needs of civilization ; they provide a training in the arts 
essential to any society that retains a love of culture; they offer facilities 
for the acquirement of knowledge for its own sake—for the purely dis- 
interested quest for truth; and aided by the historic past of the city, the 
beautiful situation of many of its buildings and the opportunities for intimate 
collegiate life, they form and strengthen the characters of their students. 
These advantages are offered not merely to degree students but, during 
vacation times, to working men and women who gather together for courses 


of varying duration and appeal. 


A Province, however, should provide resources sufficient to enable its 
University to apply and achieve its ideals in that area; for there its main 
tasks and opportunities will lie. The great city Universities of England 
and those of the Middle West of America under the leadership of Wisconsin 
and Michigan have, amongst others, adopted this principle of life, but the 
University which has gone furthest in re-establishing its activities on a 
regional basis is Clermont Ferrand—the academic home of Bergson. Here 
in one of the smallest centres, in one of the poorest regions of France, the 
staff of the University have not passed their lives merely in giving lectures, 
wiiting papers or seeking promotion ; they have set themselves to under- 
stand, interpret and suggest lines of development for their region ; to this 
end all studies have been co-ordinated and success has crowned their efforts. 
A similar task and success awaits the united efforts of the Northern Province 
and the University of Durham. Let the experiment be made in Durham 


itself ! 
W. A. MILWaArp. 
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A Wortp Leacve or Crries. 


Mr. Kriipurn Scott sends us a leaflet entitled “ Welt-Stadtebund,” of 
which we give a free translation below. It appears to be issued from Bremen 
by an association of which Hans Brandt, 22, Brokstrasse, is the Secretary. 
Other groups are in Boston, U.S.A., Messrs Brown & Ryan, 168, Dartmouth 
Street ; Leipzig, C. B. White, Liebigstrasse, 2. Men and women in Great 
Britain and the colonies who are willing to co-operate in forming local 
groups to this end are asked to send their names to any of these. 


“ From Boston, U.S.A., comes the call for a world conference of cities. 
(It is understood, of course, that the word city here connotes its natural 
region as well as the central town of any region.) The National Govern- 
ments are in deadlock. Washington, Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, Moscow, 
are in mutual collision—or in peril of it. If peace and prosperity are to be 
restored the city governments must now awake and come together. Only 
the development of a far closer relationship between its city-regions can 
hold the world together. The project of an international League of Cities 
is not a new or untried experiment. Time and again it has appeared in 
the world and has always meant a flowering time for humanity. ‘The classic 
world was a civic world and produced personalities that we moderns celebrate 
with statuary and painted windows. Jerusalem, a civic state, gave us the 
Bible. Athens gave us the University. Rome gave us law and orderliness. 
Remember, too, the great League of the Hansa which did so much for 
Northern Europe in a barbarous age, and the medizval Italian cities which 
produced a great era of art and civilisation. In short, the city in the ancient 
and medizval world created civilisation. The union of cities in the modern 
world can preserve civilisation, and nothing else can do it. The city should 
ursue an active policy of peace and goodwill as a religious duty. To unite 
its citizens at home it must undertake work beyond its own borders. Con- 
solidate the city-region, confederate the city-regions, no other formula has 
ever succeeded in producing peace. It is the union not of mere individuals 
or of families, or nations, but of cities which will give us an ee sparen | 
now for the re-making of the world. The city makes a common tie whic 
affects all these other groupings. In the salvation of a city is implied the 
salvation of its citizens and their families. The salvation of all city-regions 
of the world is the salvation of the civilised world. The psychological 
moment has come for the bringing together of the whole world on this 
basis of the union of cities. Local government is the only form of govern- 
ment that no scepticism has invalidated. All other forms of government 
are in antagonism within and without. At a time when our whole culture 
edifice is tottering the strengthening of the city is both a religious endeavour 
and a work of political wisdom. ‘The city banner embodies no idea of war 
but a really social ideal ; a community of people who unite their powers to 
make a life of common usefulness, of complementary activity. Local govern- 
ment is the one bright spot in a dark world picture. To all classes of the 
people, great and small, countrymen and townsmen, rich and poor, head- 
workers and handworkers, comes the call to unite round the banner of the 
city and make their city a member of the world community of cities.” 


“ ENDLEss fame awaits the city which takes the lead in sending out an official 
invitation to a world conference of cities. In Boston the project was 
broached at a great meeting of the City Council on the 26th of March this 
year. The legislative chamber in the City Hall was crowded, and the 
oe included some of the most representative citizens. The City 

il deferred action until a similar sentiment could be stirred up in other 
E 
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cities whereby the call to such a conference would ensure a practical response. 
America has thus taken the first step, the next must be made by one of the 
European cities. It is hoped that they will organise groups with this object 
in order that these may do propaganda work for the idea in wider local 
circles. If world peace is to come each individual in the world must work 
for it. ‘To leave all the work to an already overburdened set of politicians 
in each capital is to ask for failure. The task is too weighty for them alone. 
All must help. It is necessary to reach everybody and all cities, without 
distinction of nationality, and to work through such groups everywhere.” 


In forwarding to us this document Mr. Kilburn Scott adds “ groups are 
now being formed in Germany. No attempt is being made at present to 
reach the cities in France, for the reason that the communities there are 
more advanced in this direction than probably anywhere else in the world. 
Over a thousand French cities and communes have confederated, in order 
to assert for themselves a voice in determining the destinies of France. 
It is officially known as ‘ L’Association Nationale des Maires de France,’ 
with headquarters at 14, rue Chauveau-Lagarde in Paris. Thus we have 
America coming into line; and Germany; and France. Now we need 
England. Here is the petition presented before the Boston City Council, 
and which is being prepared for organised distribution in the German com- 
munities : * To His Honor, the Mayor and the Common Council. We, the 
undersigned, request that you enter into correspondence with the other 
cities of the world, unto the assembling of a World Municipal Conference ; 
to bring to bear upon the crisis in human affairs, in addition to the present 
world-governing agencies, the voice and power of the cities. And to vote 
thereunto an appropriation of money.’” 


re 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following Report was presented by the Council to the Annual General 
Meeting on July roth, 1923. 

Tue Council of the Sociological Society have to record that the year 1922-23 
has witnessed a period of considerable activity. The usual number of 
meetings have been held, and have been well attended: a Conference on 
“ The Correlation of the Social Sciences ” was held in Oxford last autumn, 
which attracted some attention in America and France, as well as in this 
country. The Social Psychology Group has had a satisfactory year in 
pursuit of its investigation into the Modern Family. 


Tue ordinary meetings of the Society during the year have been as follows : 


AUTUMN TERM. 

Oct. 24th. The Relations of Biology and Psychology: Dr. R. G. Rows. 
Chairman: Professor Graham Wallas. 

Nov. 28th. Factors of Historical Changes in Society: Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
Chairman: Mr. G. P. Gooch. 

Dec. 12th. Life in Bankrupt Vienna: Mr. Henry W. Nevinson. Chair- 
man: Mr. Alexander Farquharson. 


Winter TERM. 

Jan. 23rd. Sunlight and City Life: Dr. C. W. Saleeby. Chairman : 
Mr. J. Stobart Greenhalgh. 

Feb. 20th. Biological Contributions to Sociology: Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson. Chairman: Professor G. Elliot Smith. 

Mar. 13th. Recent Social Psychology: Mr. Morris Ginsberg. Chair- 
man: Professor Graham Wallas. 


SumMER TERM. - 

May 15th. The Psychological Basis of Economic Theory: Dr. Gilbert 
Slater. Chairman: Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

June 26th. The Function of Law in Society : Dr. Edward Jenks. Chair- 
man: Mr. G. P. Gooch. 

July roth. Progress and Decay in Ancient and Modern Civilisations : 
Mr. Christopher Dawson. 

Tue thanks of the Council are due to the speakers and chairmen who have 

assisted them at these meetings. They would like in particular to thank 

Mr. Ginsberg for his address, which he delivered at very short notice in 

the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. A. Hobson through illness. 


Socia, At Homes. 

Two At Homes were given, in the Winter and Summer Terms respectively, 
for which the Secretary of the Sociological Society, and the Manager of 
Sociological Publications Ltd., were jointly responsible. The object of 
these At Homes (which proved very successful), was to bring together 
informally the members and friends of the Society for discussion of modern 
social developments in European countries. At the At Home in the Winter 
Term a paper was read by Miss F. W. S. Bloxham on “ The Youth Move- 
ment in Germany,” Miss Moya Jowett (of the League of Youth) in the chair. 
In the Summer Term the subject chosen was “ Fascismo.” The organisers 
were fortunate in obtaining as a speaker Dr. Pellizzi (of the Italian Depart- 
ment, University College, London), the head of the Fascisti in England, the 
chair being taken by Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan (Secretary of the British Italian 
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League). The addresses at both At Homes aroused keen interest and good 
discussions. The organisers desire cordially to thank the speakers and 
chairmen for their assistance at the At Homes. 


Stupy AND Researcn GROUPS. 


(a) La Scrence Soctate Group. This Group com its work of 
translating Mons. Edward Demolins’ two volumes, “‘ ComMMENT LA ROUTE 
CREE LE TYPE SOCIAL,” at the end of last summer. During the Autumn Term 
Mons. Jules Demolins (son of the author) gave a very interesting series of 
addresses, outlining the evolution and development of the work of the school 
of La Science Sociale. The work of this Group has now come to an end. 
(6) Socta, PsycHotocy Group. The Modern Section of this Group has 
again been active during the past twelve months. A short article on its 
work, containing the Questionnaire drawn up by the Group, and the 
“ Definitions ” of the Family for the purposes of the investigation, was 
reprinted and sent to various psychologists and others in this country and 
abroad, with a view to obtaining comments and criticisms both on the general 
aim of the investigation, and on the method of work outlined in the article. 
Many valuable criticisms and suggestions as to the method were received, 
but general agreement was expressed as to the value of the investigation. 
In view of this general opinion the Section has decided to continue and 
develop its work. It is now proposed to have more than one Questionnaire, 
since it has become obvious that the problems of family life in the more 
leisured and professional classes are so different in many respects from 
those in working-class families as to make one set of questions inapplicable 
in both cases. 

A MEETING for a discussion on “‘ The Modern Family,” organised by the 
Group was held on the 23rd April, Mr. Shand presiding. Written con- 
tributions were read from Mr. Cyril Burt, Professor Stanley Hall, Professor 
William MacDougall, Professor Myers, Dr. James Ward, etc., and a 
discussion followed. 


CONFERENCE. 

Tue preliminary arrangements for holding a Conference on “ The Correla- 
tion of the Social Sciences ” at Oxford in October, 1922, were outlined in 
the last Annual Report. The Conference took place on the 7th, 8th and oth 
October, and was attended by about 70 persons, including members and 
non-members of the Society. By the courtesy of the Warden and Fellows 
of New College the meetings of the Conference took place there, and accom- 
modation was also provided for the men there. The Principal of St. Hilda’s 
Hall was good enough to arrange for the accommodation of the ladies at 
St. Hilda’s. Six Conference meetings were held in all, beginning on the after- 
noon of Saturday, October 7th. The subjects and speakers were as follows :— 


History: Mr. S. F. Marvin 
Geography: Sir Halford Mackinder } Chairman: Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
Biology : Mr. Julian Huxley Chairman : 
Psychology : Professor C. H. Spearman } Professor Graham Wallas. 
Philosophy : Professor Hobhouse. Chairman: Mr. Victor Branford. 


Anthropology: Dr. R. R. Marett Chairman : 

Law: Professor J. E. G. de Montmorency bee Francis Younghusband. 
Economics: Professor Roberts Chairman : 

Political Science: Rev. Dr. A. J. Catite } The Master of Balliol. 


Practical Discussion. Chairman: Mr. Alexander Farquharson. 
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Tue Council desire cordially to thank the speakers and chairmen taking 
part in the Conference, ial thanks being due to the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, 
who, in addition, acted as local secretary at Oxford, and rendered invaluable 
assistance in this capacity. ‘Thanks are also due to the Warden and Fellows 
of New College and to the Principal of St. Hilda’s Hall for the hospitali 
extended to the members of the Conference. The Council would wish 
particularly to thank the Warden of New  zlege for his kindness in opening 
the Conference and in presiding at its subsequent meetings, and Professor 
J. —— for his assistance with the arrangements and entertainment of 
members. 


Luprary. 

Tue Trustees of the Sociological Trust (the body responsible for the upkeep 
of Leplay House) have been fortunate in obtaining in October last the 
services of Mrs. McKillop as Librarian for the Leplay House Library. 
This arrangement has been of great benefit to the members and associates 
of the Sociological Society making use of the Library. Gifts of books of 
sociological interest are much needed in order that the Library may be kept 
up to date. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Tue total number of members and associates now on the books of the Society 
is 254. Of these 40 are Life Members, 23 are Honorary or Corresponding 
Members, and 18 are Associates. Ten Members and 9 Associates have 
joined since the Annual Report for last year was issued. The Council 
regret the present membership should be so small, and trust that members 
and associates of the Society will endeavour to enlist new members during 
the coming year. 


ALTERATION OF RULEs. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Society, held in July, 1922, the 

following alteration as to fees for membership of the Society was passed :-— 
“ OrpinarY members joining after July, 1922, shall pay a subscription 
“ of £2 2s. (or its equivalent in foreign or colonial money at the current 
“ rate of exchange) due on the 1st January of each year.” 

Tuis alteration does not affect the fees for Life Membership or Associateship 

which remain at {15 15s. and 108. per annym respectively. 


FINANCE. 
Tue audited Balance Sheet for 1922 shows a total debit of £267 1s. 1od., 
of which {£188 2s. 4d. was due to the Clydesdale Bank (on the Society’s 
guaranteed overdraft), {50 to the Sociological Trust for arrears of rent, the 
remainder being due to sundry creditors. This total debit, however, shows 
a reduction of £103 8s. 11}d. as compared with the previous year. i 
is caused by the writing back of £162 17s. 6d. by Sociological Publications 
Ltd., for the numbers of the SocioLocicaL Review required by the Society 
for circulation to its members, which should have been paid for at cost 
“. The total deficit on the year’s working was between {50 and {60. 
t is hoped by a drastic reduction of expenditure to secure a better financial 
ition during the year 1923, but a reduction of the existing debt can hardly 
ay sends for unless a great increase in membership, or donations towards 
the Society’s funds alter the financial situation. This situation would be 
worse than it is at present had not the Chairman and Treasurer of the 
Society generously made themselves responsible for the Secretary’s salary 
during the past year. In view of this serious position, the Council feel that 
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they should draw the attention of members to the Society’s need of sub- 
stantial financial assistance. With the severe economies that at present 
seem necessary, it will hardly be possible to carry on the work at its present 
. level next year—much less expand and develop it. Unless the Society’s 
: income is substantially increased, it will be incumbent on the Council to 
i contrive a scheme of readjustment which may imply a curtailment of the 
Society’s activities. 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL DURING THE YEAR 1922-2}. 


PRESIDENT. : 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS : 


*Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Sandwich. 
Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie. Professor E. J. Urwick. 
Professor Hobhouse. Professor Graham Wallas. 

OFFICERS : 

ay CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL : Hon. TREASURER : 
Mr. Victor Branford. Mr. Martin White, J.P. 

Deputy CHAIRMAN : SECRETARY : 

Mr. Alexander Farquharson. Miss D. C. Loch. 

MEMBERS. 

zi Dr. W. R. Bisschop. Mr. G. P. Gooch. Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

+ Mr. Victor Branford. Mr. J. A. Hobson. Mr. R. H. Tawney. 
4 Mrs. Branford. *Dr. E. Hudson. Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
oa: Mr. F. C. Channing. Mr. P. Hughesdon. Mr. R. Wellbye. 

i Mr. A. a Miss B. L. Hutchins. +g Westermarck. 

y Rev. Dr. Garvie. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. Mr. J. Martin White. 
+} Prof. Geddes. Mr. C. H. Rigg. Sir Francis Younghusband. 
; Mr. Morris Ginsberg. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Co-opTED MemBeErs 
Dr. MacDougall. Mr. Holman 
Professor Fleure. Miss Scatcherd. 
% Mr. J. Stobart Greenhalgh. Dr. Gilbert Slater. 


* Not standing for re-election. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: by Rachel Annand 
Taylor. 

From the introduction of a younger writer’s book by an elder, one usually 

expects the very best that can be said for it—if not even a little more. Yet 

here Prof. Murray—with his true, indeed inevitable, recognition of this 


as “‘a good book as well as a startling one . . . . based on real knowledge, 
conceived with real feeling, and expressed with rich and often exquisite 
power of language, . . . . and through and through the work of a poet 


. . to be judged, like a poem or a Platonic rhapsody, by the beau 

which it discovers or creates ”—falls short of an adequate exposition, Pane 4 

his too “ great difference between an artistic criticism and a practical judg- 
ment.” For though it be true enough that the Renaissance, in its course, 

and pride of artistic achievement, is open to sterner judgments, this book 
—with its modest title—is essentially one of introductory presentment, 
amazingly wide and comprehensive though this be: pageant and summary 

in one. It is an earnest of what might well become a series of volumes, 
leading in time, no doubt, to fuller criticisms, to philosophical estimates, 

and to social judgments. Even here of all these there are not a few intima- 
tions, and of value. 

Takinc the book, then, within its limits, as conceived and written with 

this definite introductory aim, and for the student as well as the artist, by 

one who has been and is both, its success is not simply one of literary form 

and charm of expression, but also of thought, primarily historic and critical, 

and thence creative. The opening chapter of the “ Mediaeval Dream and 

the Renaissance Morning,” is a masterpiece of a condensation of facts, and 

of keen interpretations of their significance, as well as of pictorial and poetic 
vision ; nor does this threefold interweaving fail in the subsequent chapters 

of “ Social and Political Conditions” and of “ Intellectual Contrasts and 
Reconciliations.” What other history can show such compressed present- 
ment, of so complex and manifold a transition, of so crowded and many- 
sided an age? Has not even the ambitiously comprehensive CAMBRIDGE 
Mopern History as failed to supply such an introduction? despite 
editors like the encyclopedic and reflective Acton, the learned Creighton, 

and their many and far from inefficient collaborators? Next come four 
chapters of brilliant word-painting, each with its group in turn upon the 
stage (and this at its best and brightest) on which they live for us again— 
scholars ahd artists, courtiers and great dames. Then Florence for three 
vivid generations—1434-1530. Next a close-wrought chapter—and picture 
gallery—of the Papacy of the Renaissance: and finally the most intricate 

and farthest reaching of all—‘‘ The Ferment of the Renaissance *—and this 

in its varied action over Europe, in France, in Scotland, in England, and in 

the Netherlands ; and for each in itself the outline of a volume. Results 

and course are broadly traced, summed, and estimated ; yet with factual 
compression, with historical and psychological insight, which the reader 
must not fail to appreciate because given with an intensity of light and 
shadow, a brilliance of colour and opalescence, such as historians have 
seldom reached, still less so continuously sustained. 

Here then, is not simply learning creamed from many historians, but deeply 
assimilated, and presented afresh ; and in discourse impassioned as Ruskin’s 
or Michelet’s, subtle as Pater’s, penetrant as Browning's, yet more synthetic 
than these, in a style of its own, distinctive, free from echoes. To say all 
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this is of course nothing short of claiming the fullest recognition for this 
book as a fresh masterpiece—and not merely among introductions to the 
study of history, but also among the most vital contributions to English 
literature in our time. For here is wealth of imagery, at once well-ideated 
and full-emotioned ; and shaped not simply into the crowded masque of 
a brilliant past, but with interpretations of its dramatic process, and even 
of its significance, then and to this day; in a word—History, voiced by 
its Muse. Here are wide knowledge and patient reflection, not to be missed 
by the reader, because upon this solid foundation and well-studied plan 
there has risen a work of many and changeful splendours, like the arts of 
the Renaissance themselves ; now of shrines, and again of tombs, of palaces, 
pleasances, and gardens, of statuary and paintings, of jewels, too, and rich 
and rare brocades; yet also with crowns and croziers, with armours and 
swords as well. Here too is rare -magic, for the auditive mind, “ words 
so nimble and so full of sudden e,”’ yet also wrought into illuminations 
for the visual, “ pictures little and terrible, keyhole of heaven and hell.” 
No wonder then, that with such dual evocation, the Renaissance here lives 
for us anew, and runs its course again. 

InstTeap then of “ picking over” this rare and strange book with our par- 
ticular criticisms, let us rather look into the origin of its achievement. One 
of our great Indian scholars, after his doctorates in Sanskrit at Harvard 
and Berlin, and prolonged later studies elsewhere, found himself at once 
needing and ready to grapple with the ten years’ fuller course of the ancient 
Sanskrit College of Benares ; and was even able to accomplish the first six 
years of it in four ; though then more than ever appreciating the endlessness 
of this line of studies, like every other—the Renaissance in its origins, course, 
and outcomes, for present choice. Asked how these old pandits differed 
from his former teachers, he answered—‘‘ Well, in Harvard, in Berlin, and 
other places, they knew a great deal about Sanskrit (some things even that 
my pandits did not know). But in Benares they were Sanskrit |” 

Is not this then the explanation of this book ?—that its writer not merely 
knows a great deal about her subject of the Renaissance, but is it in her 
very soul. How again such strange survival in our modern world? After 
all, who does not know that Rome survives, that the Reformation too sur- 
vives, the latter so long and notably in Scotland, yet even the former also ? 
Mrs. Taylor not only betrays the like survival of the Renaissance in the 
north, but avows it, voices it anew. 


Does the sociologist ask—all very fine no doubt; but how does this help 
me? .... Is it not for want of such vivid vision, of such penetrative 
insight, and, most of all, of such passion of life more abundant than is ours, 
that our science is still so much struggling between commonplaces of obser- 
vaticn on the one side, and platitudes of abstractional reflection on the 
other ? It is just such voices we need to awaken us—to raise our science 
towards <he vital presentment of the long march of humanity, and to its 
interpretation as Chronodrama and at length as the worthy culmination 
of the Cosmodrama which the preliminary sciences are so much more clearly 


beginning to discern. 
P. GEDDEs. 


Savor, (Franco). DEMOGRAFIA DI GUERRA E ALTRI SAGGI. Zani- 
chelli, Bologna, 1922. 


A serizs of statistical studies on population questions related to the war and the 
— e.g., the Adriatic nationalities, end ainee 
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THE TEXTURE OF WELFARE: A of Social Service in Bradford 
published for the Bradfore: Council of Social Service. 


HORNSEY SOCIAL SURVEY: The Report of the Hornsey Council 
on some aspects of Social Welfare in the Borough of Hornsey. 


Tue former of these, a report of nearly two hundred pages, claims to show 
(1) how Bradford grew, and what it is to-day; (2) the social needs of the 
citizens, and the provision made for them at each of the five stages of life ; 
(3) to give a list of the social agencies, classified into eight groups, with their 
ctions, and methods of administration. It views the community as a 
single organism, revealing its social needs, and by giving each piece of social 
service its place in the picture, displays the gaps in the provision, or the 
measure in which it fulfils its purpose. 
A psritr historical outline gives some idea of the struggle with calamity, 
as well as with difficulties of position and environment, out of which has 
developed the industrious, hardy and thrifty people of Bradford, and of 
the way in which natural advantages of hill and dale, water, iron and coal 
have been made use of to build up a great Trade, Market, and City. 
A DESCRIPTION of the population, housing, and employment of the city 
in 1922 follows, with some special reference to its public utility services 
under the headings of Poverty, Drink, and Crime. 
THE picture is of a self-contained centre of industry into whose centre, 
which lies in a hollow, swarms of workers daily descend from the hillside 
suburbs. So absorbed are its citizens in the life of their own town 
that they regard non-Bradfordians as “foreigners.” Justly proud of 
their achievements, they are none the less not indifferent to the grimy, the 
misshapen, and the degraded, and to trying to set them right, and even, 
as a further result of such a survey, perhaps to seeing behind these to the 
conditions that control their wrongness and to setting these right. 
SysTemMaTICALLy following up the whole of the Social work from Infancy 
to Old Age, the report shows this City leading the way in its provision of 
remedial institutions such as the Margaret Macmillan Nursery Schools, 
the Open Air School at Thackley, and the Municipal Sanatorium at Grass- 
ington, and of School Clinics and Baths. It makes it clear also where the 
gaps are, and most of all where such expenditure of energy, skill, time and 
money have availed nought to remove the greatest blot on the fame of the 
city. For she still holds the second highest place among the towns of 
England and Wales in Infant Mortality. It shows in plain terms that while 
the defective sanitation (a mild term for the conditions described), over- 
crowding, impure milk-supply, and the industrial employment of women 
are still countenanced, even ante-natal clinics, and a system of trained and 
inspected midwives (costing £38,958 for year ending March, 1922), will 
leave Bradford unchallenged in this respect. Since 1922 this provision has 
been “ in the interests of economy ” cut down by one-third, Nursery Schools 
and Play Centres, too, being closed. One cannot but think this is surely 
only a temporary aberration on the of a city which displayed, in the 
words of the report, “a wholly fi conception of the physical needs of 
the School child.” 
THE report makes clear also where there is lack of Vision. For the 
Bradfordian the ideal is to produce “ the industrious workman,” and a 
workman who must begin to be industrious at the ripe age of fourteen, who 
has no need, therefore, of the “ embroideries of life such as higher education 
might give him.” True, they no lo: spend the last years of their school 
life between school and mill as “ timers,” as they could and did until 
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quite recently, but there is stated to be no development and no further 
education in this blind alley into which the larger number of Bradford 
children turn at fourteen. 


Ir all leads the discerning (Bradfordian and “ foreigner ” alike, let us hope), 
furiously to think. The difficulty is not surely want of science, nor even 
want of heart. It can only be want of knowledge of the real facts of the 
case. The report indeed closes with the words, “ by following faithfully the 
traditions already established the organised community can remould the 
conditions of its life in a single generation, if it will but ascertain the facts, 
and courageously face their implications.” To this we would like to add 
“ and visualise their ideal city.’ 


Bur would not these all important facts come home more directly and 
much more tellingly, if presented in such graphic form that people could 
not shut their eyes to them ? 


PLaNs and maps showing the difficult nature of the place—the three streams 
over which it is built, its hilly streets—({it is like the palm and fingers of a 
half-shut hand), showing the proportion of back-to-back houses, and of 
those with midden privies ; showing, too, the “ unhappily scanty ” provision 
of open spaces for children's games, the 500 Public Houses, and 159 
Club Houses, 42 Cinemas, 2 Music Halls, and 1 Theatre. Such pictures, 
presented alongside the graphs giving the statistics of disease and infant 
mortality, we feel convinced would serve their purpose more quickly and 
more faithfully. In the making of these, moreover, further knowledge 
becomes available, through seeing the inter-relation of phenomena of all 
sorts, which is of course the sort of knowledge that is here wanted most. 


Anp if to such maps and plans were added those showing in actual lay-out 
the city as it might become, if these damning facts were faced and disposed 
of, and its best and highest possibilities realised, they would at least be ready 
when these times of “ economic” stress are over and it dawns on us that 
we cannot be impoverished by producing life, and “ purifying, beautifying, 
and enhancing ”’ it, instead o danas it at birth. 

Tuat there exist already people with the necessary goodwill the promotion 
of such a survey testifies, as its compilation witnesses to the existence of 
the ability. 

Turse last remarks apply also to the smaller report, much less ambitious 
in scheme, though not in aim, of Hornsey. This claims to be merely a 
step in the direction of the compilation of a real survey. As such it embodies 
facts and work which will make the preparation of such a complete survey 
a much easier task than it would otherwise have been. And it brings out 
a point of great importance for that preparation, that is, the fluctuating nature 
of the borough, and the way in which it is liable to overflow from its neigh- 
bours. These facts would make a survey which could also be fluid in plan 
all the more valuable. And we should the more recommend the plan of 
graphic representation which could be amended and altered at need at 


any moment. 
1.C. J. F.D. 


Cailleux (j.). OU VA LA FRANCE? OU VA L’EUROPE? Editions de la 
Siréne, Paris, 1922. 

A serigs of views on the political and economic conditions which led up to and result 

from the war, ably and systematically expounded, but devoid of scientific foundation. 

The book has now appeared in English. 
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A HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
DURING THE FIRST THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF OUR 
ERA: by Lynn Thorndike. The Macmillan Company, 1923. 2 vols. 


MANY writers on the early intellectual history of mankind have found it 
difficult to make a clear distinction between magic and the beginnings of 
experimental science. Prof. Thorndike has undertaken the task of examining 
the history of these two branches of thought over a period of thirteen 
centuries, covering the late classical, early Christian, and medieval periods. 
This task he has performed with great thoroughness, making use whenever 
possible of the original manuscripts, and entering into detail in the com- 
parison of authorities, whether original or critical. The result is a work of 
great erudition and notable importance. If the reader sometimes finds it 
difficult to see the wood for the trees, the fault is perhaps inherent in the 
subject, so great a mass of material having accumulated, much of which 
consists of popular ideas and traditions, copied by one writer after another, 
and almost inextricably interwoven. Magic, understood in its widest sense 
as including all the occult arts and sciences, is considered by the author to 
have been connected with experimental science in its development, the 
magicians being perhaps the first men to experiment deliberately, so that the 
history of the one cannot be considered without that of the other. The 
work does not convey that impression of logical unity which is so striking 
in Tue Go_pen Bouen, but it contains a large number of facts, and the 
author strives to maintain a judicial attitude as he reviews them. He con- 
siders that the popular idea of science, as represented by a few lonely 
enthusiasts, making its way with the utmost difficulty in the Middle Ages 
against the opposition and persecution of scholasticism and the Church, is 
by no means an adequate picture, and that criticism and authority went 
hand in hand, the medieval scholastics being more logical and less confused 
than is often supposed, and the pioneers of science less emancipated. Like 
Lecky, who is not cited, he considers that magic has not disappeared because 
it has been proved to be false, but because men have come to have a greater 
d for truth, and he draws an amusing parallel between some of the 
influences that sway the popular mind of to-day and the beliefs of magic. 
He rejects the notion that early scientific discoverers purposely concealed 
their discoveries in mysteries or in allegories, and shows that when ancient 
or medieval authors appear to be superstitious they are so in reality. 
AN illustration of the author’s method may be taken from his account of 
Roger Bacon. Reviewing his works in the light of his many commentators 
(the late Dr. J. H. Bridges is given wrong initials in both indexes) he con- 
cludes that much that is usually assigned to Bacon is not original, and is 
to be found in earlier writers. He also disputes the opinion that Bacon 
deserves credit for having recognised the importance of the mathematical 
method in science, and refuses to see in the doctrine of the multiplication 
of species a forward step in the interpretation of the phenomena of light. 
Much evidence is produced to show that the persecution of Bacon has been 
exaggerated. The conclusion is also drawn that “ Bacon’s discussion of 
experimental science on its positive side amounts to little more than a recog- 
nition of experience as a criterion of truth and a promulgation of the phrase 
* Experimental science’ which, however, he himself ascribes to Ptolemy. 
An interesting section of the work deals with the reasons why the name of 
Roger Bacon has been accepted as representing a great advance in science 
based on experience. It is possible to accept the author’s facts, and yet to 
believe that the emphasis has been wrongly placed. By similar means, the 
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originality of Shakespeare has been called in question, and although it is 
true that he owed much to his predecessors and contemporaries, it remains 


; the fact that he stands out from them as unique. Roger Bacon is not to be 
eg compared with Shakespeare, but it is difficult to resist the feeling that Prof. 
‘ Thorndike does him less than justice. 
Ma Ir the treatment of experimental science is sometimes disappointing, the 
ig scientific reader will turn with interest to the accounts of lesser known 
ES writers, and to the descriptions of those encyclopedias which for so long 
ay served as sources of information to the general educated public, from Pliny 
# to Thomas of Cantimpré, Bartholomew Anglicus, and Vincent of Beauvais. 
Hl Prof. Thorndike’s industry is remarkable, and he has produced a record of 
re medieval learning of the greatest interest to the sociologically minded student 
of history. 
Ceci. H. Descu. 
THE TEACHING OF MODERN CIVICS: by E. M. White. Harrap 


and Co. (3s. 6d.) 


Tue word “ modern ” in the title of Miss White’s book is a challenge which 
cannot fail to arrest the attention. Why modern; fow modern? When 
one finds an early chapter devoted to an account of the steps taken in Greece 
and Rome to produce an effective patriotism by means of education, one is 
tempted to think that the title was intended to be “ The modern teaching 
of Civics,” in contrast with the ancient methods of teaching the same subject. 
But it soon becomes apparent that the modernness applies both to the 
method of teaching and the scope of the subject. The vital contrast is 
; between the most recent developments, in which Miss White herself has 
: been a pioneer (keeping in close touch with Professor Geddes and Mr. 
F. J. Gould as they have cut out their more or less parallel paths in civic 
education) and the nineteenth-century idea of teaching as Civics a series 
of governmental facts by means of text-books. 


It is evident that the modernness of the method of teaching is itself in some 
ways a product of the advanced conception of the scope of the subject. 
: “ Personal matters,” says Miss White, “ such as religious beliefs and love, 
i some aspects of art, and certain domains of ethics and philosophy, are outside 
B, the sphere of civics, but there is little else that does not touch the complete 

| citizen as such,” and she illustrates how varied x how coherent is the 
5 matter which comes under the designation of “ Civics” as conceived by 
the enlightened teacher of the present day. 


Mucu of the value of the book lies in the fact that it reflects the experience 
of a practical teacher who has specialised in the teaching of Civics (largely 
; by “survey” methods) but who remains free from crankiness and from 
Oa any tendency to suggest that she has found a short cut to the millennium. 
She is insistent on the necessity of building the future on the foundation of 
the past. At the same time she strikes a note of optimism, of confidence in 
the power of right education to secure ordered progress, which is most 
stimulating. It is a pity that, following Mr. Gould, she suggests giving 
serious attention in a Civics lesson to that will-o’-the-wisp, the 
3 credit scheme, but this is a mere detail. 
A.J. W. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS: by Israel Levine, M.A. Leonard Parsons, 
1923. (7s. 6d. net.) 


THE conception of unconscious mental processes which was common to 
many philosophers of the 19th century and which, in a general way, can 
scarcely have escaped thoughtful persons untrammelled by academic teaching 
at any time, has now been established for well over a generation upon a 
scientific basis and with an ever-increasing degree of scientific precision. 
This result we owe principally to the patient researches and rare insight of 
Prof. Sigmund Freud of Vienna, while for its propagation and development 
in this country we are indebted mainly to the labours of Dr. Ernest Jones. 


ALTHOUGH, however, everyone now “ knows all about” Psycho-analysis, 
it is still the subject of much misconception and prejudice, and books like 
Mr. Levine’s, sound in interpretation and clear in exposition, have an 
important function to fulfil in rectifying and removing these misconceptions 
and prejudices. The author is Lecturer in Philosophy at the University 
College of the South West, Exeter, and his book has a special value for the 
student of Philosophy. 
Tue work is divided into five parts. In the first part the author discusses briefly 
but in a masterly manner the conceptions of “‘ The Unconscious before Freud.” 
He describes with exceptional clearness the similarities and differences in the views 
expressed by Leibnitz, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Fechner, Nietzsche and Butler. 
The reader who is familiar only with Freud’s conceptions will perhaps be surprised 
at the degree to which he was anticipated by these eighteenth and nineteenth century 
eagnen, but as the author points out (p. 45) after discussing the reasons why 
classical psychologists (e.g., William James) rejected the unconscious, “ the whole 
conception of the Unconscious in Pre-Freudian writers is vague, speculative and 
vulnerable.” This section alone gives the book a special interest both to the s' 
of philosophy and to the general reader. 
Tue second and fourth parts are devoted to a statement of the Freudian Psychology, 
thus passing “ from more or less speculative conceptions to what claim to be judged 
as scientific inductions.” As the author well says of Freud, “ In method, his work 
reveals the attitude of patient, scientific amassing of facts. He gives expression to 
general conclusions with the utmost caution, and only after collating an abundant 
array of observations.” In the second part entitled “‘ Freud and the Unconscious,” 
the author gives a brief account of what Freud means by the term and in the fourth 
, “ The Setting of the Unconscious,” a somewhat fuller account of the mechanism 
Py which unconscious mental processes are believed to be carried out. Both these 
sections are written with characteristic clearness, and in great measure Freud is made 
to speak for himself. We feel, however, that the treatment of both sections 1s teo 
brief to carry conviction to the uninitiated ; for instance, in eighteen short pages the 
author deals with Dreams, Errors, Wit and the Neuroses. A few well-chosen examples 
in each case would, we feel sure, have been very helpful to the general reader without 
unduly lengthening the essay. ‘The author quotes much from JENSEITS DES Lust- 
PRINZIPS 2nd MASSENPSYCHOLOGIE UND IcH-ANALYSE, but as these works were avail- 
able for English readers (under the titles BeyonD THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE and 
Group PsyCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE Eco) several months before the appear- 
ance of his book, it would have been an advantage had he made references to the 
English translations. ‘ 
In part three, “ The Validity of the Unconscious,” the author, as in part one, brings 
his wide knowlegde of philosophical literature to bear in a discussion of the criticisms 
of the unconscious and alternative theories, and concludes by restating the claim 
of modern psychologists that psychology has “ the right to interpret its data by its 
own hypotheses.” 
Tue fifth and largest part, under the title “ The Significance of the Unconscious ” 
is in some respects the most interesting. The author probably regards the earlier 
parts merely as prefatory to this, in which he discusses the significance of Psycho- 
analysis for education and character, crowd psychology, personality and dual per- 
sonality, ethics, esthetics and philosophy. 
We do not propose to discuss in detail the author's treatment of these 
absorbing topics. Condensation is indeed carried almost to the —— 
the author himself. We are tempted to quote many paragraphs but 
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select just one from the section on philosophy. In the sub-section, “ Reason 
and the Reality Principle,” the author writes, “ The significance of Reason, 
therefore, seems to me to be bound up with the nature of this Necessity 
or Real. Reason may be regarded as having been evolved just as sense- 
organs or instinctive dispositions were evolved. It represents a stage in 
the process whereby the primal force, the life-urge, as it is called, achieves 
more adequate expression and headway in its struggle against matter, or 
the real. It is true that the Real, or Necessity, is perceived by us as the 
economic, social, cultural standards and conditions of the community in 
which we live. But in the last analysis it consists of something more 
elemental. It consists, in fact, of the “‘ Laws of Nature,” or, even more 
simply, of the properties of molecules.” 


In concluding, Mr. Levine states that “the essay .. . . is not intended 
to be a comprehensive account of psycho-analysis. It has rather been an 
attempt to study the pure theory on which psycho-analysis rests.” As such 
it is well calculated to whet the student’s appetite for the more concrete 
writings of the practising Psycho-analysts. 

C. C. Face. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN AND THE INDIAN REFORM 
MOVEMENT : by S. K. Ratcliffe. Allen & Unwin. (6s.) 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN was a remarkable public servant of a type that 
this country has produced continuously, though not in great numbers, since 
the British dominion began to spread. He was a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, in the Bombay presidency, for over a quarter of a century, 
devoted for half a century to the cause of constitutional self-government 
and economic reform in India. This short memoir by a former honorary 
secretary of the Sociological Society contains one section that should be of 
interest to readers who otherwise would not be concerned with a book 
mainly treating of Indian political affairs. We refer to the account of 
Wedderburn’s protracted effort to induce the Government of India to 
undertake a scientific survey of agrarian conditions, beginning with an 
intensive inquiry in a typical rural district. Wedderburn was an adherent 
of the Leplay method, although Mr. Ratcliffe does not tell us whether he 
was aware of the fact. There is one other point in Wedderburn’s career 
which, curiously enough, Mr. Ratcliffe passes over without mention. While 
still a junior in the Service, Wedderburn wrote a lay sermon on the text 
“* Be ye therefore perfect.” It was a purely social essay, a logical statement 
of the view of race culture which our generation has come to associate with 
the Inge school of eugenists. It was written, and privately printed, some 
thirty years before Sir Francis Galton’s first papers were read to the Socio- 
logical Society—surely a rather notable circumstance. 


Fraser (Sir J. G.). THE GOLDEN BOUGH: a study in magic and religion 
(Abridged edition.) Macmillan, 1922. < 


In this single volume of over 750 pages are reprinted with some small modifications, 

the more significant portions of the series of volumes bearing the same title. All 

notes and references have been omitted, and here and there the language has been 

altered : the book is, however, sufficiently full to give a very complete survey of the 

author’s views, and students who wish to have these in a handy form will be very 

— for the abridgement. Printing, paper and binding are good, and make the 
a pleasure to read. 
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CTS FROM THE REVIEW OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 
AT BRUSSELS.* 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN HisToRICAL PHENOMENA. 


‘Tue work of A. Moret, Professor of the University of Paris, and of G. Davy, Dean 
of the Faculty of Letters at the University of Dijon, called: Des CLans aux Empires : 
l’organisation sociale chez les primitifs et dans |’Orient ancien (Paris : Renaissance 
du Livre, 1922, 430 pp., 15 fr.) has for object to “ introduce the reader to a know- 
“ ledge of the problems which the History of Ancient Egypt and of the East inevitably 
“ presents without offering any solution . . . The first historical Egyptian monu- 
“ments dating from before the year 4000 reveal a society organised in clans still 
“ possessing some of the characteristics of the Totem clans, but already subdivided 
divisions. Some centuries later, towards 3300, Menes founded a 
“ centralised monarchy and established the principle of divine right. Before the 
“year 3000 Chaldea was apparently divided into ‘royal cities’: it must therefore 
“ ton had a centralised monarchy and territorial groupings. Such political and 
“ social conditions can on no account be called primitive. Is it in our power to 
“ reconstruct out of this, if not a primordial stage of development which will always 
“ evade all reconstruction—at least a stage earlier than the above? The object of 
“ the first part of this work is to answer such a question by the aid of the advance 
“* made by Ethnography . . . . Taking uncivilised peoples as a term of comparison, 
“* we find that the first social unit is not the family but the clan and that all the clans- 
“men consider themselves related to one another—not by blood but by reason of 
“a mystic communion of all with a Totem. This Totem is the source of a divine 
“power, of an universal authority called Mana by the Melanesians: but this 
“ authority is diffused amongst all the clansmen ; it is a regime based on equality 
“in the community. The clan selects for itself a name and an emblem : it cannot 
“take the name of a chief because there are no chiefs as yet; nor can it take the 
“ name of a locality for the life is still nomadic.” 


** SUBSEQUENTLY the clans settle permanently in villages forming territorial group- 
“ings ; from this time power begins to be individualised. "The Mana is concentrated 
“in the Council of Ancients which consists of clansmen distinguished by age, experi- 
“ence, wealth or magic science—there may be some groups of clans with federal 
“councils. Later by means of a similar evolution, the Mana is more especially 
“ concentrated in a fetish which becomes the god of the clan or of the group of clans, 
“and sovereignty which belonged to the ancients as a body, is concentrated in the 
“ person of a chief, who takes to himself the Mana and the emblems of the Totems. 
ste oe has this absorption of the Totems into one man been effected? By the con- 
“ currence of many factors and by such rites as are performed by people constituted 
“in potlatch. Within the clan organisation certain brotherhoods (confréries) grew 
** up, introducing into the clans the first attempt at a social hierarchy. ‘The powerful 
“ man—wealthy, expert in magic, can buy by largesses, which benefit all the clansmen, 
“ successive stages of initiation until gradually the Totem or the god of the clan is 
“* incarnated in himself. Such chiefs can exist in greater or lesser numbers and the 
“ regime is then of a feudal type, unless it ends in a number of federated kingdoms. 
“ The final stage in this evolution is a kingship concentrated in a single individual 
“‘ for a whole country. In this case the king absorbs the gods of the whole country 
“ and inherits their magic powers and their wealth, but on the other hand he is held 
“ responsible for the life and subsistence of all those who have become his subjects.” 


Tue Crisis oF VALUES AND THE Eventuat Errects oF DEFLATION. 


ALBert Despaux: L’INFLATION DANS L’Historre (Paris: Imp. Spéciale de I'Informa- 
tion, 1922, 511 pp., fr. 7.50). Despaux examines the monetary phenomena of 
antiquity, of the middle ages, and above all of modern times (systéme du Law et 
assignats, XIX. Siécle). We quote below some of the inferences of Despaux :— 


“Tue return of the franc to its pre-war value by deflation will not re-establish the 
“economic equilibrium of pre-war times. Deflation will never accomplish this 
“miracle. It will not do away with war profits and war damages, neither will it 
“ efface their traces. Like those on Lady Macbeth’'s hands, they are indelible : the 
“ economic policy of to-morrow will be haunted by the spectre of 400 milliards of 
“‘ debt debiting the National production of the State. Deflation will be yet more 
“and more hampered by a continuously increasing number of ‘ rentiers ’ created by 


*By arrangement with the Director of the Institute of Sociology in Brussels it is hoped to translate and print 
in each number of the SociocoGicaL Review a certain number of the admirable Abstracts of current 
literature which appear in the bi-monthly Keview of the Institute. A beginning is now made on 
very small scale that our space permits in this number of the Sociococicat Ravirw. 
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“ a system of economic liberty. Each year there will be an increase of from 2 to 3 
“ milliards of francs of unearned income, a sum nearly equivalent to a tenth of the 
“ value of national production before the war, which will permit a hundred families 
“* or more and their descendants to live in idleness in perpetuity on a footing of 20,000 
** to 30,000 francs a year. Deflation will reduce the cost of living for people with 
“* fixed incomes who do not work, perhaps also for those with variable incomes depend- 
“* ing on investments and work, but as deflation will increase the cost of living for those 
“who depend on intellectual and manual work, both of which will decrease faster 
“than the purchasing power of the franc will increase, the man entirely dependent 
“on his work risks finding himself lacking in the means of subsistence ” (p. 493). 


Tue Re-pDIsTRIBUTION OF REVENUE IN THE UNITED StatTss. 


Tue National Bureau of Economic Research has published a study on revenue and 
its distribution in the United States in 1919. 

‘Tue National Bureau of Economic Research, founded in 1920, has for object to enquire 
into all matters affecting the - agrees well-being . . . The authors arrived at the conclusion 
that the remuneration of the personnel, including employees and agents, absorbed 
generally about 70 per cent. of the net value of production ; the remainder went in 
overhead charges and to capital. Bonuses between 1909 and 1918 varied from 
33 per cent. in 1916 to 23 per cent. in 1918—outside figures. Of the remuneration 
of the personnel 92 per cent. went to the workers. In 1918, 86 per cent. of the salaried 
personnel received an income of less than 2,000 dollars per annum—14 per cent. 
only received more. In the same year, about 60 per cent. of the national revenue 
was distributed amongst 86 per cent. of salaried persons having an income of less than 
2,000 dollars a year ; and about 40 per cent. of this revenue was distributed among 
14 per cent. of those receiving more than 2,000 dollars. 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL ORDER AND PARENTAL AUTHORITY ON DELINQUENCY. 


Tue “ Bibliothéque générale des sciences sociales’ has added to its collection a 
new volume called Eucénique er Séiecrion (Paris: Alcan, 1922, 248 pp., 15 fr.). 
It is principally concerned with a study of the consequences of the war from 
point of view of eugenics. In Dr. Papillault’s opinion, the sound part of the popula- 
tion has stood the storm with unimpaired potentialities both ‘‘ somatiques et psychi- 
ques,” while amongst the criminal part of the population, above all amongst juvenile 
criminals, some phenomena, morbid in character and of social origin, have made 
themselves manifest. 

‘Tue increase of juvenile offences during the war is an undeniable fact. ‘“‘ The causes 
“‘ are easy to understand,” writes Dr. Papillault, “ T have seen them at work under 
‘“* my eyes in a western province whose inhabitants I know well, having been brought 
“‘up in their midst. The young boys, having little by little replaced their absent 
“ fathers, were steadily at their work during the week, digging, tilling the land, under- 
“* taking the heaviest jobs. But on Sunday they were equally willing to act as grown- 
“ups and to assert themselves as masters by gathering together in bars. Thus I 
** have seen associations spring up amongst them such as are frequently found amongst 
“ uncivilised tribes with very badly organised family life. In these tribes it is the 
“* father’s weakness and indifference which brings about such a state of things; with 
“us it was the father’s prolonged absence. With us, as in the tribe, these ds of 
“‘ youths took first to drink, then to be rowdy and finally to commit real criminal 
“‘ offences. It was inevitable, since an offence and even a crime committed in a body 
“* satisfies the two fundamental but in ordinary circumstances antagonistic instincts 
‘* in man ; it satisfies the gregarious or social instinct, since the deed is done with the 
“‘ help and approbation of one’s own associates, and it satisfies as well the instinct 
“to fight and pillage. Does not in this lie the great danger of all associations ? 

“* Let the father go back, that is let the family order, the natural authority, the regular 
“‘ hierarchy, the normal organisation, be restored, and everything will resume its 
“usual character. The criminal statistics for 1919 show a marked decrease in 
“* juvenile criminal offences. Yet the psychic tendencies of the adolescents had not 
** changed in such a short interval ; it was the restored social order which had made 
“the difference ”’ (p. 152-153). 


Notes AND SuccEsTIONS For CaMELot Groups or Kisso Kirt is a small, closely 
printed pamphlet, produced for the use of a particular organisation, but nevertheless 
summarising in a masterly way most of the essentials of civiceducation. Itis worthy 
of wide circulation. 
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JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, JULY, 1923. Pitman. 

COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. No. 25. Communist Party. (1s.) 

DEESIDE REGIONAL PLANNING SCHEME. Hodder & Stoughton. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON: FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. Hodder & Stoughton. 

HISTORICAL AND GENERAL SURVEY. Clarendon Press, 

ord. 

PROSE, POETRY AND PICTURES, by the Members of BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Vol. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 1922-23. Williams 
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American Economic Review: Vol. XIII., 1923; No. 3, September. 


AMERICAN JouRNAL OF SocioLocy: Vol. XXIX.; No. 1, July, 1923. 

INVENTION AND SoctaL Procress, by L. L. Bernard. Some CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 

History oF Socio.ocy, by A. W. Small. 

ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN AcapEMY: Vol. CVIII., No. 197: July; Vol. 

CIX., September. 

CVIII: America’s RELATION TO THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

Arcuiv FUR KrimtNoLocie: Band 75, 1923: Heft 3, July. 

Arcuiv rir SoZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SOZIALPOLITIK: Band 50, Heft 3. 

May, 1923; Band 51, Heft 1, July, 1923. 

Heft 3: Der IMpERIALISMUS DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN, by A. Salz. ROcKwiRKUNG 

DEs WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN MILigUS AUF DIE LITERATUR IN ITALIEN, by R. Nichels. 

Heft 1: Der Becrirr per NATION UND DIE [DEE EINER VOLKERGEMEINSCHAFT, by 

Nicolai von Bubnoff. 

Beacon: Vol. II., 1923: No. 21, July; No. 22, August; No. 23, September. 

No. 21: Beacon Licuts, by V. Branford. No. 22: Beacon Licuts, by V. Branford ; 

Ps CHALLENGE TO EpucaTion, by R. S. Lang. No. 23: Bracon Licurs, by V. 
ranford. 


BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE GENERALE DE LA France: Vol. XII., No. 4, 
July. 

Les Erats Bavtes, par H. Burle. 

CoMMONWEALTH: Vol. XXVIII., 1923: No. 333, September. 
Diztonario pt Lecistazione SociaLe: Vol. XII.: Fasc. 1-3: May-June. 


Economic JournaL: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 131, September. 

THe ConTROLLING Facror IN Cycwes, by S. R. Bellerby. INDUSTRIAL 
Pouicy, by L. L. Price. 

Garpen Cities AND TOWN PLANNING: Vol. XIII., 1923: No. 7, July; 
No. 8, August; No..9, September. 

No. 8: Tue Crry or Mexico, by W. L. Hare. 

GerocrapuicaL Review: Vol. XIII., 1923; No. 3, July. 

‘Tue OriGin AND GROWTH OF Paris, by L. Gallois. THe New RuMANIAN State, by 
E. M. Sanders. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHER: No. 65, Vol. XII., 1923, Part 1; No. 66, 
Vol. XII., Part 2. 

Part 1: THe INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS ON AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES, 
by Sir John Russell. THe Natura. Recions or Spain, by J. D. Cereceda. Types 
AND MareriAts oF Housks IN ENGLAND, by H. Batsford. Part 2: THe NATURAL 
Rgcions or Spain, by J. D. Cereceda (continued). Gu Loucester, by F. T. Howard. 
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Hinpustan Review: Vol. XLVII., No. 277., July. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION; 1923; No. 187, June; No. 188, July; 
No. 189, August. 

IntsH Economist: Vol. VIII., 1923: No. 3, July. 

Journat or Necro History: Vol. VIII., 1923: No. 3, July. 

Turee ELeMents OF AFRICAN CULTURE, by G. B. Hancock. 

KOLNER VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE FUR SOZIOLOGIE: 3. Jahrgang, Heft 1. 

Ernst TROELTSCH ALS SozioLoce, von M. Scheler. Krisis per ETHNOLOGIE, von 
R. Thurnwald. Zur PsycHOANALYsE, von W. Vieugels. 

Leacue OF NATIONS: OFFICIAL JOURNALS AND MonTHLY SUMMARIES. 


Le Muste Sociat: Year XXX., 1923: No. 7, July; No. 8, August; 

No. 9, September. 

No.8 : Le TRAVAILLEUR AGRICOLE Francais, by Georges Risler. No.9: Le TRAVAIL 

Human, by J. Amar. 

Man : Vol. XXIII., 1923 : No. 7, July; No. 8, August ; No. 9, September. 

fom 8: CORRELATION OF MENTAL AND PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS IN Man, by S. L. 
yres. 

Muicate Montuiy: Vol. XVIII, 1923: No. 214, July; No. 215, 

August; No. 216, September, 

Monist: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 3, July. 

A Crisis tn Science, by H. Nichols. THe Group Minp anp THE GENERAL WILL, 

by J. Laird. 

Nationa Monicipat Review: Vol. XIL., 1923 No. 7, July (with Supple- 

ment); No. 8, August. 

Oren Court: Vol. XXXVII., 1923: No. 6, June; No. 7, July; No. 8, 

August. 

No. 8: An Anatomy oF Democracy, by J. V. Nash. 

Science QuarTerLy: Vol. XXXVIII., 1923: No. 2, June. 


Steps TOWARDS SOLUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT Prosiems, by B. S. Rowntree. 
Tue GHAND1 MoveMENT IN by W. H. Roberts. 

QuaRTERLY JoURNAL oF Economics: Vol. XXXVII.: No. 4, August, 
1923. 

Tue Rurat Economy oF Japan, by D. H. Buchanan. A TxHeory or Business 
Cycies, by L. K. Frank. 

Quest: Vol. XIV., 1923: No. 4, July. 

Revue pes Erupes Cooptratives: 2nd Year (1923): No. 7, April-June. 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE: 31st Year, 1923: Nos. 5-6, May- 
June; Nos. 7-8, July-August. 

Nos. 5 and 6: La Gforce. Nos. 7 and 8: L’ AZERBAIDJAN. 

L’InsTITUT DE SocioLocie: 3rd Year, Vol. II.: No. 3, May, 
1923; 4th Year, Vol. I.: No. 1, July, 1923. 

No. 3: UN Historique, by W. Deonna. La er La Mortatiré 


CHEZ LES DEMI-SAUVAGES, by P. Descamps. No. 1: L’ORGANISATION DU ‘TRAVAIL, 
Gerard. GouverNANTs ET Gouverngs DANs La Socifrf Poxirique, by 


REVUE DE L’Universiré pe Bruxectes: Year XXVIII.: No. 4, 1923, 
April-July. 

Rivista INTERNATIONALE DI SciENzE SociaLt: Anno XXXI.: Vol. XCVI.: 
1923; Fasc. 367, July; Fasc. 368, August; Fasc. 369, September. 
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Screntia: Anno XVII., 1923: No. 7, July; No. 8, August; No. 9, 

September. 

No. 7: Lae Vrratisme: EvoLurion pe LA Question, I., E. Gley. No. 8: Lez 

Vrrauisme, II. No.9: ALLEMANDE SUR LE MouvEMENT Historique 

ConTEeMPorAIN, by H. Pirenne. 

Scorrish GEOGRAPHICAL MaGazIne: Vol. XXXIX, 1923; No. 3, July. 

Tue Necro-Hamixt Peopie or Ucanpa, by J. Roscoe. Tue Bett or 

CHANGE In Europe, by S. F. Unstead. 

Survey: Vol. L., 1923: No. 6, June 15th; No. 7, July rst; No. 8, July 

15th; No. 9, August rst; No. 10, August 15th; No. 11, September rst ; 
0. 12, September 15th. 

VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR SOZIAL-UND-WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTE : Band XVI., 

1922: Heft 1 and 2: Heft 3 and 4; Band XVII., 1923: Heft 1 and 2. 

WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV: Vol. 19, 1923; No. 2, April; No. 3, 

July. 

No. 2: Dire WeLTBEWERBSLAGE DER DeuTSCHEN WELTHAFEN, by E. von Beckerath. 

No. 3: Die &c. (continued). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION: 
by Robert H. Thouless, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1923. (7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. THOULEss discusses, in the first few chapters of his book, the psycho- 
logical roots of the belief in God, suggesting three headings under which 
they fall, namely, Tradition, Experience, and Processes of Reasoning. 
Under Experience he distinguishes a natural, a moral, and an emotional 
element. He next treats more specially the psychology of feeling states, 
instincts, and the sub-conscious mind ; indicates the relation of the Herd 
and Sex Instincts to the origin of religion ; and describes the phenomena 
of Worship, Prayer, Conversion, and Mysticism. In a final chapter he 
surveys the general problem of how far psychology is relevant to the truth 
of religion. 

Tue section of chief interest to sociologists is probably that on Herd Instinct. 
Mr. Thouless is at pains to distinguish psychology from sociology, and holds 
that social facts are ultimately dependent on facts of individual psychology. 
He criticises the exclusive emphasis in Durkheim and his collaborators on 
social forces as an explanation of religion. The discussion is so brief, 
however, that comment is unnecessary. One of the best things in the 
book is the chapter on Freud, a model of just, yet sympathetic exposition : 
though reference to Freud’s later work on sociological problems (Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego) would have been a valuable addition. 
Tue conclusion which is reached is that, apart from other legitimate 
approaches to religion, such as Metaphysics or Revelation, the empirical 
approach induces a strong presumption, to say no more, of the truth of 
religious faith. In any case (as the late Sir Henry Jones urged in his Gifford 
Lectures), the religious hypothesis makes coherent and intelligible a vast 
range of human experience, and it should claim the respect which any 
comparable scientific hypothesis obtains. 

Mr. THOULESS writes mainly for the general reader, but what he presents 
is so lucid and fascinating that one is reconciled only with reluctance to the 
outline treatment of the work. He is indeed to be congratulated on a book 
which will have a very wide appeal, and will stimulate reflection and enquiry 
on themes which have a perennial interest. 


I, Levine. 
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Screntia: Anno XVII., 1923: No. 7, July; No. 8, August; No. 9, 


September. 
No. 7: Le ViratisMe: EvoLuTrion pe LA Question, I., by E. Gley. No. 8: Le 


Virauisme, II. No.g: Dev’ INFLUENCE ALLEMANDF SUR LE MOUVEMENT HisTorIQuE 
CONTEMPORAIN, by H. Pirenne. 

ScorrisH GEOGRAPHICAL MacGazIneE: Vol. XXXIX, 1923; No. 3, July. 
Tue Necro-Hamikt Peopte or Ucanpa, by J. Roscoe. THe Bett or 
CHANGE IN Europe, by S. F. Unstead. 

Survey: Vol. L., 1923: No. 6, June 15th; No. 7, July rst; No. 8, July 
15th ; No. g, August 1st; No. 10, August 15th; No. 11, September rst ; 
No. 12, September 15th. 

VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FUR SOZIAL-UND-WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTE : Band XVI., 
1922: Heft 1 and 2: Heft 3 and 4; Band XVII., 1923: Heft 1 and 2. 
WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV: Vol. 19, 1923; No. 2, April; No. 3, 
July. 

No. 2: Die WELTBEWFRBSLAGE DER DeuTsCHEN WELTHAFEN, by E. von Beckerath. 
No. 3: Diet WELYTBEWERBSLAGE, &c. (continued). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION : 
by Robert H. Thouless, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 1923. (7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. THOULEsS discusses, in the first few chapters of his book, the psycho- 
logical roots of the belief in God, suggesting three headings under which 
they fall, namely, Tradition, Experience, and Processes of Reasoning. 
Under Experience he distinguishes a natural, a moral, and an emotional 
element. He next treats more specially the psychology of feeling states, 
instincts, and the sub-conscious mind ; indicates the relation of the Herd 
and Sex Instincts to the origin of religion; and describes the phenomena 
of Worship, Prayer, Conversion, and Mysticism. In a final chapter he 
surveys the general problem of how far psychology is relevant to the truth 
of religion. 
THE section of chief interest to sociologists is probably that on Herd Instinct. 
Mr. Thouless is at pains to distinguish psychology from sociology, and holds 
that social facts are ultimately dependent on facts of individual psychology. 
He criticises the exclusive emphasis in Durkheim and his collaborators on 
social forces as an explanation of religion. The discussion is so brief, 
however, that comment is unnecessary. One of the best things in the 
book is the chapter on Freud, a model of just, yet sympathetic exposition : 
though reference to Freud’s later work on sociological problems (Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego) would have been a valuable addition. 
THE conclusion which is reached is that, apart from other legitimate 
approaches to religion, such as Metaphysics or Revelation, the empirical 
approach induces a strong presumption, to say no more, of the truth of 
religious faith. In any case (as the late Sir Henry Jones urged in his Gifford 
Lectures), the religious hypothesis makes coherent and intelligible a vast 
range of human experience, and it should claim the respect which any 
comparable scientific hypothesis obtains. 
Mr. THOULEss writes mainly for the general reader, but what he presents 
is so lucid and fascinating that one is reconciled only with reluctance to the 
outline treatment of the work. He is indeed to be congratulated on a book 
which will have a very wide appeal, and will stimulate reflection and enquiry 
on themes which have a perennial interest. 

I. LEevINe. 
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SCIENGE AND SANCTITY : 
A sTup¥ IN tue Scientiere Approacn To Unrry. 
— Spy VicTor. Branroro. 
3 "Peas book deals in am atterpretative way with current iscues. Its aim is 
practical as well as scientific. It explores the altcrnatives and possi bilities 
of the opening future, dt endeavours dispassionstely to weigh the tendencies 
‘of-our tires for good and il. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AMD 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE 


By BARTLETT, M.A.” 
CROWN = Gd net 

The position adopted and by Maz BARTLETT the under- 
lying remain touch the same at all stages of social 
development, and that since ghese-“Fnechanisms stand out. more clearly in 
the early stages, are thet, om the whole, less intricately intermingled, 
the psychiologica! srudy of primitive sultiusce Yorms the best introduction tof 
the psychology ©! contempotaty social tife, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, PRESS, Ferran Lana, Lonpon, E.C.4 


PAPERS FOR THE PRESENT! a seties of pamphlets’ (mostly 
from the SOcioLOGICAL, REvitw) on current issues. 


Pere sit is to exhibit view of the Presént, as Transition from a destructive age 
of nature-ex! austion, and of vate.flargely under direction of the lower sciences, 


physical and chemical), towards@ cortting age of peace (largely under the 
direction of the highe: scaences, psychological and Each Paran deals with 
this general transition towerds amore ‘vital and civic order, lacad offers practical sugges- 
trons towards its realization. ~ 


Rayal sewed, each 18, net. Th of he 
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Parens and above. tagethert em crittcism of the éxisting system of 


and Finance : and make saggeneee or their amendment in adaptation to more 
vital Bad purposes. 
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VUI.. A Rustic View oF Was anp Pract. 


deep-seated tendencies that make unconsciously for War in politics, business, 
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